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On Believing 


The famous swimmer, Florence Chadwick, 
tells of the first time she tried to swim from 
Catalina Island to the California coast, on July 
4, 1952. After nearly sixteen hours, numb with 
cold, and discouraged by the poor visibility be- 
cause of fog, she was forced to give up, just a 
mile from her goal. To a reporter she confessed 
afterward, “I'm not trying to excuse myself, but 
if | could have seen land I might have made it.” 
It was the sighting of land that had given her 
the spur to go on when she first swam the English 
Channel in 1950. 

Miss Chadwick, as a deeply religious woman 
who always prays before she undertakes one of 
her remarkable swims—and she later did suc- 
cessfully cross the Catalina Channel—has herself 
pointed to the lesson in faith she was taught 
by her failure. She was reminded, she said, of 
Thomas who also had to learn to believe without 
seeing. 

And what she learned is a truth which many 
of us have had to learn. The shift of emphasis 
which in recent vears has become evident in 
the return of many people to the Christian 
Church has often been referred to as a shift 
from liberalism to some new form of orthodoxy. 
Yet, to speak of the change in doctrinal terms 
alone is to miss the deeper meaning of what 
is happening to us, Our need is less to recover 
the doctrine of our fathers than to recover their 
faith; less to move on to a ripening conservatism 
than to be restored to the confident kind of 
trust we knew as children, a kind of faith Jesus 
emphatically declared is necessary to entering 
the Kingdom. 

I can remember how, twenty years ago, col- 
lege played havoc with my own childhood confi- 
dence in God. The new world of reason and 
philosophy, the belief in the intellect as the 
supreme arbiter of every human concern, the 
attitude of regarding science as the savior of 
mankind, knocked the naive faith of childhood 
out of me. To be sure, I still believed in God— 





Without Seeing 


with my mind—and was tremendously interested 
in things religious. Indeed, I loved it—the way 
a man loves to solve riddles and work puzzles. 
Religion became a gigantic, intellectual prob- 
lem to be answered by the same intellect that 
raised the problems. 

Religion still has its problems for the intellect, 
nor are reason and science to be abandoned as 
the handmaidens of religion. But this is the sig- 
nificant lesson many of us have learned who have 
been through the mill of intellectualizing relig- 
ion: whereas religion used to be the problem, 
and science and reason the answer, the upheav- 
als of the past dozen vears have made us see 
clearly that life is the problem, and faith the 
answer. We can no more answer today’s needs 
with the intellectual religion of vesterdav than 
we can cure cancer with differential calculus. If 
Christianity is to be redemptive in the modern 
world, it must go beyond regarding itself as a 
puzzle to be worked out, and see itself as the 
solution to be joyously received. The saving 
voice cannot come from man: it can only come 
from God through Jesus Christ. It is the pro- 
found realization of our age that onlv as we re- 
cover, not necessarily the content, but the hum- 
ble and undoubting quality of the faith we had 
in childhood, do we become spiritually mature. 


HAT Is the fresh meaning to be found in 

the old answer which Jesus gave to Thom- 

as. Thomas came doubting. His faith had 
been shaken. He was asked to believe in some- 
thing bevond the limits of his reason; Jesus had 
become for him not the answer but the question. 
Jesus did not condemn him for his doubts or his 
spirit of scientific inquiry, but he saw the inade- 
quacy of that approach to life’s meaning and sal- 
vation. “Have you believed because you have 
seen... ?” Jesus asked. And then this gentle but 
stirring beatitude: “Blessed are those who have 
not seen and yet believe.” 


—Epwarp W. GREENFIELD 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Princeton, Indiana 
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Ministers’ Salaries 


« 1 know that pastors and sessions ap- 
preciate Dr. Donald Hibbard’s factual 
presentation about pastors’ salaries in 
the present day (“Free from Worldly 
Cares?” P.L., June 13). Many financial 
problems of the ministry were presented, 
but one major problem was almost ig- 
nored. That problem is the use of an 
automobile. I am thankful that my 
church is one of the few in our denomi- 
nation which adequately take care of a 
pastor's automobile expense in connec- 
tion with his ministry. Most churches 
either make a token payment or ignore 
the problem completely. I know that 
many a man receiving a $3,600 salary 
will pay out seven to eight hundred 
dollars for professional car expense (not 
personal driving), thus making his ac- 
tual salary $2,800 or $2,900. The ses- 
sions of our churches would do well to 
investigate what it costs their pastor to 
drive his car for them. We would then 
get a fair picture of what our salaries 
really are. 

; —Paut M. LuNDELL 


Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 
Petersburg, Illinois 


« There are a few comments I would 
like to make on Dr. Hibbard’s recent 
article on ministers’ salaries and the ac- 
companying charts. . . . 

The comparison of ministerial in- 
comes with those of various trades is not 
helpful. Artisans who work for hourly 
wages may seem to be well paid, but 
they lack security. . . . Doctors, lawyers, 
and dentists do have much larger in- 
comes—along with resentment on the part 
of many of their patients and clients who 
have to sacrifice to pay huge bills. And 
don’t we know that the people in the 
congregation are not happy about con- 
tributing in any substantial way toward 
a minister’s salary which is larger than 
their own income? Even when they are 
told that the highly paid minister gives 
most generously to all sorts of causes, 
that does not help. 

We prefer the moderate salary and 
faith in God and the love and confi- 
dence of our people. The brethren in 
the lower brackets certainly need help— 
that’s the responsibility of the presby- 
teries. But the average salary is as high 
as it needs to be. 

—A CALIFORNIA PASTOR 


Dr. Blake’s Article 
Challenged 


« The article concerning the loyalty of 
Presbyterians in the May 16th issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, written by the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
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is authoritative from the ecclesiastical 
angle but certainly open to question 
from the political viewpoint. 

Dr. Blake’s instruction in the doctrine 
of the Church in respect to civil mag- 
istrates is useful, serving to remind those 
who had forgotten these details and 
perhaps acquainting for the first time 
many who never knew them. It also calls 


attention to the fact, no doubt to the | 


surprise of many, that the Church does | 


have a considerable body of theology 


with which its members are supposed | 


to be familiar. 


But when all this is transposed into | 


the political field, particularly the un- 
American investigations which have 
been denounced under the leadership 
of successive chairmen, one wonders 
just what business this is of the Presby- 
terian—or any—Church. 

Dr. Blake well says that no minister 
(and this might be applied to any other 
group) can expect special consideration 
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Wells Fund-Raising Services for 
Small and Very Small Churches 


Wells now offers low-cost special services for 
both small and very small churches, in addi- 
tion to its insured objective service for larger 
churches. Designed to meet the small church 
need for inexpensive professional guidance, 
these new Wells services are based on success- 
ful experience in many small churches. 

For instance, Wells has recently completed 
building fund canvasses in 20 small churches. 
These 20 churches had an average of 120 
member-families, an average annual budget 
of $7,500 for current operations and missions, 
and raised an average of $51,900 in 3-year 
building fund pledges (over and above budget), 


| an amount equal to seven times the budget. 


from the government if he be disloyal | 


to the government, or violates its laws. 
As is well known, educators, lawyers, 
actors, playwrights, labor leaders, diplo- 
mats, and dentists have been investi- 
gated, 

There is indeed no reason why a 


Congressional committee investigating | 


subversive activities should overlook any 
field—the clergy included—if there is a 
reasonable basis for believing its repre- 
sentatives have engaged in activities that 
in effect undermine the sacrifices of our 
troops in Korea. The record clearly 
shows that there have been quite a few 
clergymen whose names have appeared 
on Communist-front organization letter- 
heads. Have they been party line fol- 
lowers, or merely naive? How deeply 
were they involved? Just plain liberalism 
doesn’t seem to explain all of it. 

To imply, as Dr, Blake does, that the 
efforts of the Congressional investigators 
of subversive activities may be aimed at 
undermining the loyalty of church mem- 
bers to their ministers is in itself an 
evidence of the irresponsibility he at- 
tributes to the Committee. Frequently 
one has to investigate charges to deter- 
mine whether they are responsible or, as 
claimed, irresponsible. 

Dr. Blake seems singularly unin- 


formed about many aspects of the Com- 


munist conspiracy and its ramifications 
in this country. Perhaps, if he took more 
time to study this, he would not so 
readily condemn one of the few agencies 
which has, often in the face of difficult 
obstacles, fought to ascertain the facts. 
The public, likewise, needs to know 
more about the conspiracy and the man- 
ner in which it has worked and attracted 
dupes, many of whom have not yet re- 
pudiated use of their names by agencies 
which were part of the Communist prop- 
aganda and conspiratorial machine. 
The Freeman, which does understand 
the nature of this conspiracy, in its June 





A small church should write (or phone col- 
lect) the nearest Wells office for detailed 
analysis of these.results and complete infor- 
mation about the new Wells Small Church 
Fund-Raising Services. 





Wells Definitions 
and Services 


A Very Small Church is one with less than 
75 families. 

Wells service for the very small church consists 
of four weeks of telephone preparation and super- 
vision service for a flat fee of $500.00. 


A Small Church is any church with more 
than 75 and less than 100 families, or one 
with less than 180 families if the annual 
budget is less than $10,000.00. 


Wells service for the small church consists of three 
weeks of telephone preparation service plus 10 
to 12 man-days of on-the-job service. The fee is 
$15.00 per family, with a minimum fee of $1,500.00. 


A Larger Church is any church with more 
than 180 families, or one with more than 
100 families if the annual budget is more 
than $10,000.00. 


Wells service for the larger church provides an 
insured objective and consists of 6 to 10 man-weeks 
of on-the-job service, with a minimum fee of 
$4,000.00. 











A larger church should ask the nearest 
Wells office for information about Wells 
Insured Objective Church Fund-Raising 
Service. 
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Church Fund-Raising 
ORGANIZATIONS 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 327 Wyatt Bidg., STerling 3-7333 
« NEW YORK, Empire State Bldg., OXford 5-1855 « 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 « OMAHA, 
W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 ¢ FORT WORTH, Electric 
Bidg., FAnnin 9374 * ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee 
Bidg., Alpine 2728 * TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 
6-5878 ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 
WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg., 93-6493 














YOUR MONEY HELPS 
MISSIONARY DOCTORS 


From the frigid wastes of Alaska, 
south to the baking sands of our own 
border, and on east to Puerto Rico, the 
BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
maintains many hospitals, out-patient 
clinics and dispensaries for those in 


need of medical attention. 


Many lives are saved each year and 
many souls claimed for Christ through 
the work of this Board. Many more 
can be saved with your support through 
a NATIONAL MISSIONS AN- 
NUITY. 


Your dollars are soundly invested 
when you purchase a NATIONAL MIS- 
SIONS ANNUITY. They are invested 
in the health and spiritual care of many 
of your neighbors, in the spread of the 
Gospel, and the same dollars will bring 
you a DEPENDABLE, GUARANTEED 
INCOME FOR LIFE, from 2!1.% to 7% 
Request FREE booklet. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N.Y 





1 am interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties 
Please tell me what percent income | would 
receive, my date of birth being_______ 

month day yeor 

At present | am most interested in 


| Boerd of National Missions 
-) Board of Foreign Missions 
© Board of Christion Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
Name 
Address 
City 
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Ist issue, said: “A legal and constitu- 
tional system framed in a spirit af gertu- 
ine liberalism, heavily and _ properly 
weighted with safeguards in favor of 
the accused, based on the assumption 
that treason would be a rare, almost un- 
thinkable, offense, is incapable of coping 
adequately with Communist conspira- 
torial techniques.” 

The last election, among other things, 
was a mandate to our government to 
track down the Communist conspiracy 
wherever it exists. I believe most Pres- 
byterian ministers, many with service 
records, will agree that if any Presby- 
terian minister has been so unwise as to 
lend himself to this conspiracy and has 
not repented of his deed, his flock will 
be the better for knowing it. 

Quite a concerted movement is un- 
der way to defend academic freedom, 
religious freedom, press freedom; but 
many who write on these subjects seem 
almost blissfully unconcerned — if they 
are aware of the nature and scope of 
the Communist conspiracy. It is well 
enough to chant that a few Communists 
here or there constitute no danger; the 
fact is that in time of national emer- 
gency a few could cause clear and pres- 
ent peril. Let us guard our freedoms, 
but let us also protect them from Com- 
munists at home, as American boys are 
protecting them with their blood in Ko- 
rea. Many, mistakenly or otherwise, have 
followed the Communist line, but con- 
cern over their personal and often bitter 
problems should not be made an excuse 
for failure to learn how deep and far- 
reaching the conspiratorial web reaches. 

I write this as a citizen, rather than 
as a Presbyterian elder, but if it be 
heresy, in view of Dr. Blake’s attempt 
to interpret Chapter XXIII of the Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith as a basis 
for condemning the necessary work of 
a Congr essional committee, I pray make 


the most of it. —A. H. KirncHHOFER 
Buffalo, New York 


The Role of Missions in 
the Healing of Nations 


« In this timely editorial “For the Heal- 
ing of Nations” (P.L., June 13), Mr. Er- 
nest W. Lefever asks a_ rhetorical 
question which implies a negative an- 
swer: “What have missions done about 
unjust land practices and political cor- 
ruption?” Perhaps Mr. Lefever has 
overlooked the fact that missionaries, as 
guests in other countries, are properly 





instructed to abstain from all political 
action. But the indirect influence of 
Christian missions on the very evils 
| mentioned has been enormous. Men 
and women taught the principles of 
Jesus in mission institutions are leaders 
in governmental land-reform programs. 
Christian cooperatives in many coun- 





tries lead the way in bettering the situ. 
ation of rural people. Some of the more 
mature younger Churches, as in the 
Philippines, have sent strong resolutions 
to their governments regarding the evils 
of “landlordism.” As to political corrup- 
tion, the Christian mission has produced 
a host of men and women of integrity 
who are in demand for government serv- 
ice out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. 

In short, the Christian mission and 
the Christian Churches growing out of 
it have no peer today in eradicating 
these evils as well as in other practical 
measures “for the healing of nations.” 


—WituiaM N. WysnHam 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., New York, N. Y, 


Sermon Contest 
—Strictly Impartial 


« Heartiest congratulations to our two 
Presbyterian seminary students, A. Fay 
Hill and E. Eugene Huff, for winning 
first and second “awards in the Seminar- 
ian Preacher of the Year contest (News, 
P.L., May 16). I think your readers 
should know that these prize-winners 
were picked entirely anonymously. The 
judges did not know the name, the de- 
nomination, or the seminary of the 
writer of any one of the sermons, Pres- 
byterians may well be proud of the good 
work that these young men and others 
like them are doing in seminary. It 
would be inte resting if we could know 
just exactly how many students we have 
actually preparing for the Christian min- 
istry, not only in our own Church sem- 
inaries, but altogether. 
—Wmn. H. Hupnvt, Jr. 
St. Andrews, Scotland 


We do not know how many students 
are preparing for the ministry in all 
seminaries. Statistics for 1952 reveal that 
there were 1,442 students enrolled in 
Presbyterian seminaries and _ 2,400 
church vocation candidates under care 
of presbyteries. —THE EDITORS 


The Clearing House 


« We have two extra communion sets 
in our church which we would like to 
pass on to some church or mission. . . . 
One is a wooden set of four trays with 
glasses, the other eight aluminum trays 
without glasses. 
—Tuomas H. ADKINS 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 


218 South Court Street 
Crown Point, Indiana 


« The Unadilla Church, Gregory, Mich- 
igan, wishes to secure sixteen or seven- 
teen pews eight feet long. 


—WILLIAM YAucH, MINISTER 
Route No. 2 
Gregory, Michigan 
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THE COVER shows two deacons, 
Miss Alma Russell (left) and Mrs. 
Walter Wessell, at Marple Presby- 
terian Church, Broomall, Pennsyl- 
vania, filling in for the flower com- 
mittee. In many churches, the dea- 
cons are all-round handymen and 
trouble-shooters. Deacons (page 11) 
explains the metamorphosis of the 
present-day deacon from his Bibli- 
cal forebear. 

The idea for an article on deacons 
came from minister Kenneth C. 
Stewart, pastor of Marple Presbyte- 
rian Church, Broomall, Pennsyl- 
vania. In fact, Mr, Stewart more or 
less fathered the story, supplying 
valuable information, and providing 
the men and women of the Marple 
Church’s Board of Deacons as pic- 
ture models. 


Roman Catholic priest and Prot- 
estant minister alike are apt to look 
grave and troubled when mixed 
marriage is mentioned, Both men 
know all too well the difficulties in 
store for any couple who attempt 
to bridge this unhappy chasm in 
Christendom. Priest and minister 
know that a young coupie in love 
minimize the problems, tell them- 
selves that it’s merely a matter of 
each going to his own church on 
Sunday morning. 

John Charles Wynn, acting direc- 
tor of the Department of Adult 
Work in the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, gives a realistic rundown of 
the issues such a couple will have to 
face, in When Protestants Marry 
Roman Catholics (page 14). He 
acknowledges, too, that mixed mar- 
riages continue to occur in spite of 
the advice of clergymen of both 
faiths, and that some couples with 
unusual endowments of wisdom and 
emotional stability win a degree of 
success. 

Another contribution to this 
largely unpublicized problem is a 
recent novel, The Marriage of 
Elizabeth Whitacker, by Jacobine 
Hichens (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 
New York; $3.50). A mature and 
fair-minded story of a young Eng- 
lishwoman who wants to marry a 
Roman Catholic, the book casts no 
stones at either faith. Anyone con- 
templating a mixed marriage would 
profit from reading this detailed and 
unsparing study of love between 
people of widely different back- 
grounds of belief. 


This issue’s Editorial Comment is 
reprinted from The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of July 8. 
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MEDITATIONS 





The Discouragement of Well-Doing 


A mature and good friend of a young 
minister's bride gave her a motto to hang 
in the manse. It read: “Being good is an 
awfully lonesome job.” The minister, 
about the same time, received a letter 
from a friend who said, “The world is 
full of misfortune, at least for me.” 


Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, 
faced the reality of life’s discourage- 
ments. The path sometimes seems to be 
uphill. The current seems to be always 
in the wrong direction. But Paul wrote: 
“And let us not grow weary in well-doing, 
for in due season we shall reap, if we 
do not lose heart” (Galatians 6:9). 

We forget that there is a law of har- 
vest. We shall reap “in due season.” A 
little girl planted some flower seed in the 
yard. The next morning she was up 
bright and early and rushed out to see 
the flowers. Her parents had to explain 
the law of harvest. It takes sunshine and 
rain and time to bring the flowers from 
the seed. 


Are we not too much like the little 
girl? What farmer expects to gather his 
harvest without waiting for the season 
of reaping? What businessman expects 
profits from his investment the next day? 
What scientist expects to solve his prob- 
lem by a single experiment? And yet we 
expect a single noble resolution to make 
the good life easy, as if the habits of 
vears can be broken down as the walls 
of Jericho fell at the blast of the ram’s 
horn. 

We neglect the Bible, and then ex- 
pect it to speak to us the first time we 
open its pages in search for truth. We un- 
dertake to teach a class in the church 
school, and are disappointed because we 
do not have a startling success the first 
day. 


As Christians let us remember the 
law of harvests—“in due season.” The 
Christian life calls for persistence. Write 
Paul's words deep upon mind and heart: 
“If we do not lose heart.” 

The Shorter Catechism describes sanc- 
tification, the transformation of character 
and growth in service, as “the work of 
God’s free grace, whereby we are re- 
newed in the whole man after the image 
of God, and are enabled more and more 
to die unto sin, and live unto righteous- 
ness.” It is a case of “more and more,” a 
case of not losing heart. 

Among the stories of Elisha in the 


Old Testament is the account of the 
healing of Naaman the leper. The 


prophet bade the Syrian general bathe 
seven times in the river Jordan. The 





proud Syrian resented dipping in the 
muddy waters of the Jordan when he 
had the clear streams of Syria. But when 
he dipped the seventh time, he was 
healed. He learned a lesson in persistent 
obedience. 

Some years ago a Philadelphia paper 
told the story of a man who went into 
the shaft of a deserted gold mine in Cali- 
fornia. The former miner had heard of a 
better field. Although he had finished 
drilling a hole for another blast, he 
gathered up his tools and sought riches 
in the new field. After twenty years, the 
newcomer, finding the hole drilled, filled 
it with powder and set it off. A vein of 
gold was exposed that “ran 1,000 dollars 
to the ton.” The first miner gave up just 
before he reached the point of success. 


Do we give up because the old temp- 
tation comes back again? Are we ready 
to quit our task in the church, because 
we feel we are not succeeding? Are we 
giving up the practice of prayer, because 
God does not seem to answer? Achieve- 
ment either in Christian character or 
Christian service does not come with a 
single effort. Let us remember the law of 
harvest, and “let us not grow weary in 
well-doing, for in due season we shall 
reap, if we do not lose heart.” 


Prayer: Our Father, forgive our im- 
patience. Give us the grace of persistence 
in the Christian life. Enable us to face 
life with all its discouragements, and 
ourselves with all our weaknesses. Then 
give us a vision of our Lord, who said, 
“In the world you have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world” (John 16:33). Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Dav: Galatians 6:7-10. “If we do not lose 
heart.” 

Second Day: Joshua 6:12-20. The seventh day. 

Third Dav: IT Kings 5:8-14. Seven times. 


Fourth Day: Revelation 2:1-7. “To him who con- 
auers,”” 

Fifth Dav: Revelation 2:8-11. “Be faithful unte 
death.” 

Sixth Dav: Revelation 2:12-17. “To him who con- 
quers.”” 


Seventh Day: Revelation 2:18-29. “Hold fast.” 

Eighth Day: Revelation 3:1-6. “Strengthen what 
remains.” 

Ninth Day: Revelation 3:7-153. “Patient endur- 
ance.” 

rentn Day: Revelation 3:14-22. “Because you are 
lukewarm.” 

Eleventh Day: John 16:29-33. Tribulation, but 
victory. 

Twelfth Dav: Luke 14:25-33. Facing life squarely. 
Thirteenth Day: Romans 5:1-5. The rewards of 
persistence, 
Fourteenth Day: 

race. 


Hebrews 12:1-2. Running life's 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MR. MATTHEWS AND THE PROTESTANTS 


Whatever its purpose, the sensational charge 
that Protestantism contributes “the largest single 
group” aiding Communism in the United States 
has brought an informative and useful discussion 
in its wake. 

It has prompted Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin to stress that he has no intention of 
investigating the Protestant clergy and that his 
investigating committee’s only concern is with 
individuals, not with groups. 

It has helped to focus attention upon some 
of the alert and well-timed actions which Ameri- 
can Protestant leadership has taken to counter 
Communist propaganda. 

It has, in bringing more sharply into the open 
]. B. Matthews’s own conversion from pro-Com- 
munism (he is the author of the charges of pro- 
Communism against the Protestant clergy), 
provided another reason for not lightly plaguing 
Americans who, having once been misled by 
Communism, have left the party and all it 
stands for. 

* 

It develops that Mr. Matthews left his Com- 
munist associations about the time that James E. 
Wechsler, now editor of the New York Post, left 
the Young Communist League — although Mr. 
Matthews was a much older man when he became 
enmeshed with the Communists. 

In a recantation of his views in his “Odyssey 
of a Fellow Traveler,” published in 1938, Mr. 
Matthews wrote that he “took the position (in 
1933) that we could not fail to support the cause 
of the workers no matter what tactics they used 
in securing ‘the abolition of capitalism.’” He also 
stated in 1935: “I still consider myself a fairly 
good Marxist —a believer in the need for a 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism.” 

Before he became research director of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1938 Mr. Matthews contributed articles on a 
part-time basis to Social Justice, a magazine pub- 
lished and edited by the Reverend Charles E. 
Coughlin. 

Until the present controversy over his Ameri- 
can Mercury article, it is doubtful if many persons 
realized that Mr. Matthews was, by his own defi- 
nition, a converted fellow traveler with a long 
record of active pro-Communist work. There is 
no reason to assume that his conversion was not 
completely sincere. and these facts may well help 
many to think twice — or three times — before 
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putting under a cloud others who, like Mr. Mat- 
thews. have left past Communist associations and 
ideas. 

* 

It is interesting to note that while the Mat- 
thews article asserts that 253 Protestant clergymen 
(there are approximately 257,000 ordained Prot- 
estant ministers in the United States) signed the 
Moscow-sponsored “Stockholm peace appeal,” 
the leadership of nearly all the American Prot- 
estant churches was exposing and warning against 
this Communist propaganda maneuver. 

“Between the principles underlying the ‘Stock- 
holm appeal’ and those held by Christians there 
are serious differences,” declared the Commis- 
sion of the Churches in International Affairs at 
the very time the Kremlin was trying its hardest 
to take in the woolly-minded pacifists. And _ it 
added: “It seems clear that our churches should 
not associate themselves with the ‘Stockholm 
appeal.’ In speaking on the atomic crisis (out- 
lawing atomic weapons was one of Moscow’s 
alluring pieces of bait in the Stockholm appeal) 
they should guard against the possibility that 
their utterances may be used for propagandist 
purposes quite different from those which they 
intend.” 

This same Protestant group unequivocally 
branded the Communist attack on South Korea as 
“an act of aggression” and strongly took the side 
of the United Nations, which it commended “for 
its prompt decision to meet this aggression.” It 
urged all nations to come to Korea’s defense 
against the Communist assault. 

There is no softness toward Communism in 
these Protestant pronouncements. 

* 

But it is not what Protestant leaders say 
against Communism which makes Protestantism 
the most powerful and fruitful single force stand- 
ing against tyranny of every kind in the world 
today. It is what Protestantism stands for as a 
religious truth and what it inculcates in the con- 
sciousness of its adherents—its concept of spiritual 
individualism and its total awareness that the 
human freedoms are essential to the practice and 
preservation of Christianity and all free religion. 

This is what has made Protestant nations the 
world over the most secure against Communism, 
and that is what makes Protestantism the beacon 
light to other nations which so urgently need that 
security today. 


By Roscoe Drummond _ 
Chief, Washington Bureau 
“The Christian Science Monitor” 





CHRISTIANS 
AND THE CAUSE 
OF LIBERTY 


By Charles J. Turck 


DO NO speak to this audience as 
elders in an ecclesiastical organiza 
tion. | speak to you as ¢ hristian 
men engaged in a great crusade, In 
such a crusade, [ know that God uses 
organizations, and that from Calvin's 
time till now, he has used the Presbyter 


ian Church, and 


mightily. Tam proud, 
is vou are proud, to be a Presbyterian 
But in the wars that we must Gonstantly 
fight with evil, in the long struggle that 
we must ever make to li Ip litt mankind 
from the darkness of fear and supersti 
tion to the freedom of a society built on 
intelligence and love, Presbvterianism is 
not enough. Not even Protestantism is 
net ol Only Christ himself is) suthi 


lent tor these things | spe ik to you 


therefore is men who would crusac 
for freedom in the name and for the 
sake of Jesus 


Phere are mans Presbyterians who do 
ot want to do this rh 


}* red inn thee world and have found the 


ve have pros 
world good. Their lines have been cast 
iT ple want places, Fhev have lived ae 
cording to the rules of the game as em 
bodied in our secular laws, and they 
ire passing on a comfortable estate to 
their children Phev are satisfied. 1 
have nothing to sav against these men 

not a word. Neither have | anvthing 
to sav to them , 

\lv word is for those who, regardless 
of their fortune 
existent, are discontented with the 
world as thev find it. They know that 


great o1 small or non- 


for millions of people life has not been 
cast in pleasant places, that two people 
out of three in many parts of the world 
go to bed hungry, ill-nourished, and ill- 
clad. They know that the rules of the 
game are inclined to favor those who 
have possessions against those who have 


none. Thev know that most men today 


0 
o 


have practically nothing to pass on to 
their children except their good name 
and good training. These men to whom 
I speak are not willing to interpret their 
Christian duty except in terms of out 
going love for mankind, Rich or poor, 
wise or foolish, they think of Jesus, who 
ona starless night illumined an eternal 
star of hope for all mankind to see. Hav- 
ing once seen that star, they have come 
to worship him and to follow him wher 
ever human needs mav call him = and 
them to go. Am I speaking, my friend, 
to vour 

We must never forget, as Christian 
men, the circumstances that put Jesus 
Christ upon the Cross. He was put there 
by a combination of very respectable 
and verv. satisfied men. Thev did not 
believe in freedom. Thev believed in 
subjecting other men to their will. First 
on that list we must place the Pharisees, 
the leaders of the Church at that time, 
content to maintain their svstem of sac 
rifices and ritual, and greatly alarmed 
by this preacher from Galilee, who said, 
If ve had known what this meaneth, 
I will have merev, and not sacrifice, ve 
would not have condemned the guilt- 
less.” So they plotted his death to pre- 
serve their contentment. Second, we 
must list the Sadducees, the intelli- 
gventsia of the time, learned men who 
were angered by their inability to trap 
Jesus in his words and by the ease with 
which he could ask them questions 
which they could not answer. So they 
plotted his death to maintain their 
status as learned men. The third group 
was the chief priests and their followers 
who drew a profit from the money- 
changers whom Jesus had driven from 
the temple and were offended by his 
teachings on hypocrisy. Thev were will- 
ing. as the high priest himself said, that 





one man, though innocent, should die 
for the nation. And finally, there was 
the power ol the state, the Roman Em 
pire, represented by Herod and by Pj. 
late, two frightened men who wer 
darmed by. the report that Jesus had 
made himself a king and was therefor 
no friend to Caesar. The fact that th 
report was false in the sense in whic 
they interpreted it, the fact that Jesus 
had advised the payment of taxes to 
Caesar, the fact that he had expressly 
declined to make himself a rival king 

these facts counted for nothing with 
judges who took counsel of their fears 
and abdicated the throne of justice, 

Thus it was that contented and pow 
erful men in the Church, in the field 
of learning, and in the political stat 
who did not want their contentment up 
set, who had never seen the star of 
hope foe all humanity that Jesus had 
enkindled, killed him who had illumin- 
ated that star for all the centuries to 
come. They killed him who had brought 
life and immortality to light through 
his gospel. They thought they had con- 
quered, but they had not reckoned with 
the inherent power of the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father and the Prince 
of Peace. Thev forgot the power of free 
men in every age who would not accept 
the verdict of tvranny nor the crimes 
ot power. 

You who know the history of the 
Christian centuries know that it is es- 
sentially the storv of the indestructibl 
nature of the Christian gospel which 
makes every man a child of God, clothed 
with infinite dignity and endowed with 
inalienable rights. Through all the ages 
since the Crucifixion and the Resurre« 
tion, there have been rich men and pool 
men, wise men and unlearned men, who 
have combined their hopes and_ their 
powers in that endless crusade that 
reaches back to Calvarv and onward to 
the judgment day. I shall take thre 
such men to illustrate three aspects of 
the cause of freedom, qualities that 
mark it as the supreme ¢ hristian cause 
in the first century and in the twentieth 
century and for all time to come. 


Calvin 


The first is John Calvin. founder of 
our Presbyterian interpretation of the 
Christian religion. He illustrates  intel- 
lectual freedom. John Calvin had been 
destined for the priesthood. At twelve 
vears of age, he had obtained a church 
post through his father, who was finan- 
cial secretary to the bishop. At fourteen 
vears of age, he had entered the Uni- 
versitv of Paris, intent on studving for 
the priesthood, which he did for fou 
vears. Then something happened. He 
turned from the priesthood to the studv 
of law. His mind had begun to rebel. 
He might have remained a lawver. with 
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deep interest in classical studies—for he 
had a mind of prodigious power and 
accuracy —if it had not been for certain 
ets by the monarch of France that out 
raged his sense of justice. Francis I, 
s of France, announced that he 
tend all dissent in the Church of 


Calvin had already aided his 


Wotl 
Prarie 
friend Nicholas Cop, rector of the Uni- 
ersity of Paris, in preparing an address 
hich advocated the New Testament 
not the Church fathers, as the basis of 
theology. He knew that this order of 
ippression Would apply to him. Se he 


\ 


fed to Switzerland, abandoned the law 
| although only twenty-six vears of 
t vit the Institutes of the Chris 


tian Religion and dedicated them to 


’ ! 
ol 


e. wrote ¢ 


The Institutes 

Why to the king? Because Calvin 
hoped to convert Francis to what was 
y become the svstem of reformed faith 
hich we accept todav. It is the most 
logical, the most Precise the most high 
ly intellectual presentation of religious 
faith ever written. Calvin felt) himself 
to be intellectually free to write exacth 
what he thought the Bible—and especial 
the New Testament—taught. And I 
nid like to quote on extremely log 
il passage mn which he dete nds him 
self from the 


} ] 
isiveness in words that have an»vli 


} 1 
charge of secditton ane 


ition to America todav: He refers to 


the charge that great Commotions, tu 


ults. and contentions we would sav 


have been stirred up by 


iLrOVCTSICS 


S pore ching It is unfair to charge 
ur ligion with those evils. which 
ht to be attributed to the malice of 


Satu It is the native property of the 
Divine Word never to make its appeal 
ince Without disturbing Satan and rous 
ng his opposition To charge the 
Word of God with the odium of sedi 
tions, excited against it by wicked and 
rebellious men or of sects raised by 
Imposters—is not this extreme malig 
nitv? Yet it is not without example in 
former times. Elijah was asked whether 
troubled 


Christ was represented bv th Jews as 


it was not he who Israel. 
guilty of sedition. The apostles were 
ccused of stirring up popular commo 
tions. Wherein does this differ from the 
conduct of those who at the present dav 
mpute to us all the disturbances, tu 
mults and contentions that break out 
fainst us?” 

There is no need to press the matter 
further. When a president of a semin 
arv of the Presbyterian Church with ex 

ae 


ict logic has presented the charge that 


t} 


he Roman Catholic Church in South 
America has not proved a blessing to 


the people there. and some ex-Com 


munist lists him as a subversive. we are 


seeing a modern counterpart of what 


Jury 25. 1933 


“Our task is to judge every issue and e¢ 
Charles J. 


sota, addressed Ruling Elders” Breakfast 


freedom.” Turek. president 


Francis I tried to do to John Calvin in 
1555. Such attempts are never to be 
surrendered to, Our intellectual and 
spiritual freedom is never to be limited 
because at certain ports the devil stirs 


up disturbances, tumults, and conten 


tions against us. Because I believe that 
all our freedoms come from our intel 
lectual and religious freedom, I hold 
that 
Representative Ve Ide, when he imputes 


t is our Christian duty to sav to 


dislovalt, and subve rsion to SOC 
among the clergy and the teaching pro 
fession, and to sav to Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, when he = stigmatizes such 
papers as the Washington Post, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and the Milwau 
kee Journal as “Communist-minded”: 
“| ike one | 


preacher or one teacher 
newspapet editor and trv him 


or on 
but trv him in the courts, not in a Con- 
eressional committee. Try him accord 
ing to the due process of our law, which 
hears before it condemns, which pro 
ceeds upon Inquiry, and which r¢ nice rs 
judgment only after trial.” We need to 
day thie intellectual skill and rigorous 
logic of John Calvin to identify for 1 


Ss 


the real subversives. those who most 
deeply trouble America, create factions 
born in hate and suspicion. and funda- 
mentally Oppose our American concepts 
1 


at religious and inteVectua freedom 


very problem by the sublime principle of 
of Maealester College, St. Paul, Minne- 


at 1L6O5th General Assembly. 





Minneapolis. 


Witherspoon 


My second illustration is Jolin Wither 
spoon president of the Universitv. of 
New Jersey, later Princeton University, 


and the only clergvman to sign the 


Declaration of Independence. Tic rep 
resents politic al freedom. Coming to this 
country at the age of forty-five, and in 
clined to hold) conserva ive Opinions im 
theology and economics, he neverthe 
less joined in the Revolutionary move 

ment in New Jersey at great risk to his 
property and his reputation, His col 
leagues said of him, “Almost from the 
beginning he became one of us Ameri- 
cans. and thev elected him to the New 
Jersey Legislature; and early in 1776, 
within eight vears of his arrival in Amet 

ica, they sent him to the Continental 
Congre ss. the n meeting in Philad Iphia, 
as one of tive re presenting the colony 
soon to be the state, of New Jersev. It 
adopted the 


Declaration of Independence with its 


was this Coneress that 


sublime declaration that “all men are 
created equal: that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien 
able rights 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


that among these are life 


The records of the Coneress do not 
indicate that John Witherspoon had 
invthing specifically to do with the in 
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po nor speak to this audience as 

elders in an ecclesiastical organiza- 

tion. 1 speak to you as Christian 
men engaged in a great crusade, In 
such a crusade, I know that God uses 
organizations, and that from Calvin's 
time till now, he has used the Presbyter- 
ian Church, and mightily. I am proud, 
as you are proud, to be a Presbyterian. 
But in the wars that we must constantly 
fight with evil, in the long struggle that 
we must ever make to help lift mankind 
from the darkness of fear and supersti- 
tion to the freedom of a society built on 
intelligence and love, Presbyterianism is 
not enough. Not even Protestantism is 
enough. Only Christ himself is suffi- 
cient for these things. I speak to you, 
therefore, as men who would crusade 
for freedom in the name and for the 
sake of Jesus. 

There are many Presbyterians who do 
not want to do this. They have pros- 
pered in the world, and have found the 
world good. Their lines have been cast 
in pleasant places, They have lived ae- 
cording to the rules of the game as em- 
bodied in our secular laws, and they 
are passing on a comfortable estate to 
their children. They are satisfied. I 
have nothing to say against these men 
—not a word. Neither have I anything 
to say to them. 

My word is for those who, regardless 
of their fortune, great or small or non- 
existent, are discontented with the 
world as they find it. They know that 
for millions of people life has not been 
cast in pleasant places, that two people 
out of three in many parts of the world 
go to bed hungry, ill-nourished, and ill- 
clad. They know that the rules of the 
game are inclined to favor those who 
have possessions against those who have 
none. They know that most men today 
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have practically nothing to pass on to 
their children except their good name 
and good training. These men to whom 
I speak are not willing to interpret their 
Christian duty except in terms of out- 
going love for mankind, Rich or poor, 
wise or foolish, they think of Jesus, who 
on a starless night illumined an eternal 
star of hope for all mankind to see. Hav- 
ing once seen that star, they have come 
to worship him and to follow him wher- 
ever human needs may call him and 
them to go, Am I speaking, my friend, 
to you? 

We must never forget, as Christian 
men, the circumstances that put Jesus 
Christ upon the Cross. He was put there 
by a combination of very respectable 
and very satisfied men. They did not 
believe in freedom. They believed in 
subjecting other men to their will. First 
on that list we must place the Pharisees, 
the leaders of the Church at that time, 
content to maintain their system of sac- 
rifices and ritual, and greatly alarmed 
by this preacher from Galilee, who said, 
“If ye had known what this meaneth, 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye 
would not have condemned the guilt- 
less.” So they plotted his death to pre- 
serve their contentment. Second, we 
must list the Sadducees, the intelli- 
gentsia of the time, learned men who 
were angered by their inability to trap 
Jesus in his words and by the ease with 
which he could ask them questions 
which they could not answer, So they 
plotted his death to maintain their 
status as learned men. The third group 
was the chief priests and their followers 
who drew a profit from the money- 
changers whom Jesus had driven from 
the temple and were offended by his 
teachings on hypocrisy. They were will- 
ing, as the high priest himself said, that 








one man, though innocent, should die 
for the nation. And finally, there was 
the power of the state, the Roman Em. 
pire, represented by Herod and by Pi. 
late, two frightened men who were 
alarmed by the report that Jesus had 
made himself a king and was therefore 
no friend to Caesar. The fact that the 
report was false in the sense in which 
they interpreted it, the fact that Jesus 
had advised the payment of taxes to 
Caesar, the fact that he had expressly 
declined to make himself a rival king— 
these facts counted for nothing with 
judges who took counsel of their fears 
and abdicated the throne of justice. 

Thus it was that contented and pow- 
erful men in the Church, in the field 
of learning, and in the political state 
who did not want their contentment up- 
set, who had never seen the star of 
hope for all humanity that Jesus had 
enkindled, killed him who had illumin- 
ated that star for all the centuries to 
come. They killed him who had brought 
life and immortality to light through 
his gospel. They thought they had con- 
quered, but they had not reckoned with 
the inherent power of the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father and the Prince 
of Peace. They forgot the power of free 
men in every age who would not accept 
the verdict of tyranny nor the crimes 
of power. 

You who know the history of the 
Christian centuries know that it is es- 
sentially the story of the indestructible 
nature of the Christian gospel which 
makes every man a child of God, clothed 
with infinite dignity and endowed with 
inalienable rights. Through all the ages 
since the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion, there have been rich men and poor 
men, wise men and unlearned men, who 
have combined their hopes and _ their 
powers in that endless crusade that 
reaches back to Calvary and onward to 
the judgment day. I shall take three 
such men to illustrate three aspects of 
the cause of freedom, qualities that 
mark it as the supreme Christian cause, 
in the first century and in the twentieth 
century and for all time to come. 


Calvin 


The first is John Calvin, founder of 
our Presbyterian interpretation of the 
Christian religion. He illustrates intel- 
lectual freedom. John Calvin had been 
destined for the priesthood. At twelve 
years of age, he had obtained a church 
post through his father, who was finan- 
cial secretary to the bishop. At fourteen 
years of age, he had entered the Uni- 
versity of Paris, intent on studying for 
the priesthood, which he did for four 
years. Then something happened. He 
turned from the priesthood to the study 
of law. His mind had begun to rebel. 
He might have remained a lawyer, with 
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deep interest in classical studies—for he 
had a mind of prodigious power and 
accuracy—if it had not been for certain 
acts by the monarch of France that out- 
raged his sense of justice. Francis I, 
king of France, announced that he 
would end all dissent in the Church of 
France. Calvin had already aided his 
friend Nicholas Cop, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, in preparing an address 
which advocated the New Testament, 
not the Church fathers, as the basis of 
theology. He knew that this order of 
suppression would apply to him. So he 
fled to Switzerland, abandoned the law, 
and, although only twenty-six years of 
age, wrote out the Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion, and dedicated them to 
the king. 


The Institutes 


Why to the king? Because Calvin 
hoped to convert Francis to what was 
to become the system of reformed faith 
which we accept today. It is the most 
logical, the most precise, the most high- 
lv intellectual presentation of religious 
faith ever written. Calvin felt himself 
to be intellectually free to write exactly 
what he thought the Bible—and especial- 
ly the New Testament—taught. And I 
would like to quote one extremely log- 
ical passage in which he defends him- 
self from the charge of sedition and 
divisiveness in words that have anpli- 
cation to America today: He refers to 
the charge that great commotions, tu- 
mults, and contentions (we would say 
controversies) have been stirred up by 
his preaching. “It is unfair to charge 
our religion with those evils, which 
ought to be attributed to the malice of 
Satan. It is the native property of the 
Divine Word never to make its appear- 
ance without disturbing Satan and rous- 
ing his opposition . . . . To charge the 
Word of God with the odium of sedi- 
tions, excited against it by wicked and 
rebellious men or of sects raised by 
imposters—is not this extreme malig- 
nity? Yet it is not without example in 
former times. Elijah was asked whether 
it was not he who troubled Israel. 
Christ was represented by the Jews as 
guilty of sedition. The apostles were 
accused of stirring up popular commo- 
tions. Wherein does this differ from the 
conduct of those who at the present day 
impute to us all the disturbances, tu- 
mults and contentions that break out 
against us?” 

There is no need to press the matter 
further. When a president of a semin- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church with ex- 
act logic has presented the charge that 
the Roman Catholic Church in South 
America has not proved a blessing to 
the people there, and some ex-Com- 
munist lists him as a subversive, we are 
seeing a modern counterpart of what 
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“Our task is to judge every issue and every problem by the sublime principle of 


freedom.” 


Charles J. Turck, president of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 


sota, addressed Ruling Elders’ Breakfast at 165th General Assembly, Minneapolis. 


Francis I tried to do to John Calvin in 
1533. Such attempts are never to be 
surrendered to. Our intellectual and 
spiritual freedom is never to be limited 
because at certain points the devil stirs 
up disturbances, tumults, and conten- 
tions against us. Because I believe that 
all our freedoms come from our intel- 
lectual and religious freedom, I hold 
that it is our Christian duty to say to 
Representative Velde, when he imputes 
disloyalty and subversion to some 
among the clergy and the teaching pro- 
fession, and to say to Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, when he stigmatizes such 
papers as the Washington Post, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and the Milwau- 
kee Journal as “Communist-minded”: 
“Take one preacher or one_ teacher 
or one newspaper editor and try him, 
but try him in the courts, not in a Con- 
gressional committee. Try him accord- 
ing to the due process of our law, which 
hears before it condemns, which pro- 
ceeds upon inquiry, and which renders 
judgment only after trial.” We need to- 
day the intellectual skill and rigorous 
logic of John Calvin to identify for us 
the real subversives, those who most 
deeply trouble America, create factions 
born in hate and suspicion, and funda- 
mentally oppose our American concepts 
of religious and intellectual freedom. 


Witherspoon 


My second illustration is John Wither- 
spoon, president of the University of 
New Jersey, later Princeton University, 
and the only clergyman to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. He rep- 
resents political freedom. Coming to this 
country at the age of forty-five, and in- 
clined to hold conservative opinions in 
theology and economics, he neverthe- 
less joined in the Revolutionary move- 
ment in New Jersey at great risk to his 
property and his reputation. His col- 
leagues said of him, “Almost from the 
beginning he became one of us Ameri- 
cans,” and they elected him to the New 
Jersey Legislature; and early in 1776, 
within eight years of his arrival in Amer- 
ica, they sent him to the Continental 
Congress, then meeting in Philadelphia, 
as one of five representing the colony, 
soon to be the state, of New Jersey. It 
was this Congress that adopted the 
Declaration of Independence, with its 
sublime declaration that “all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, 
libertv, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The records of the Congress do not 
indicate that John Witherspoon had 
anything specifically to do with the in- 
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clusion of the phrase, “endowed by their 
Creator,” although it is not unlikely 
that he had some part to play in the 
recognition of the divine origin of all 
our basic rights. But the records do in- 
clude the following statement that John 
Witherspoon made in putting his hand 
and seal to the document: “There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, a nick of time. 
We perceive it now before us. To hesi- 
tate is to consent to our own slavery. 
That noble instrument upon your table, 
that ensures immortality to its author, 
should be subscribed this very morning 
by every pen in this house. He that will 
not respond to its accents, and strain 
every nerve to carry into effect its pro- 
visions, is unworthy of the name of free- 
man .... For my own part, of property 
I have some; of reputation, more. That 
reputation is staked, that property is 
pledged on the issue of this contest; and 
although these grey hairs must soon 
descend into the sepulchre, I would in- 
finitely rather that they descend thither 
by the hand of the executioner than de- 
sert at this crisis the sacred cause of my 
country.” 

The Reverend John Witherspoon 
knew something about patriotism, about 
political freedom, about the significance 
for ourselves and for the world of an in- 
dependent America. It is almost impos- 
sible for us to realize the dangers that 
our forefathers were inviting, dangers 
to property, dangers to their reputation, 
to which Witherspoon alluded. We for- 
get that if the Revolutionary War had 
been lost, these honored names would 
have gone down, in English history at 
least, as traitors and criminals. Not quite 
the same danger confronts us today, 
but the power of Russia is not lightly 
to be dismissed or its maneuvers easily 
understood. We can in utter sincerity 
pray that the blessings of God will rest 
upon the mind and heart of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the Secre- 
tarv of State, John Foster Dulles, both 
of them Presbyterians and both of them 
worthy of standing in the highest tradi- 
tions of their exalted offices. We can 
sav to them, in the unbroken record of 
Presbyterianism since the Civil War, 
that there are no traitors or subversives 
among us, and no false witnesses and 
defamers of the characters of those who 
may disagree with us. In the lovaltv we 
give to our country in 1953, there is the 
same spirit of daring and sacrifice and 
determination and _ consecration that 
marked the dedication of John Wither- 
spoon in 1776. We, too, pledge our 
lives and our fortunes and our honor to 
the sacred cause of freedom. 

The third and last of mv crusading 
heroes is Abraham Lincoln. He repre- 
sents freedom for all races and classes, 
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freedom without discrimination for 
every human being. Let no man say of 
Lincoln that he was not a Christian, for 
while he never joined a church, no 
American more completely expressed 
the ideal of the Gospel, which is the 
love of one’s fellow men. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a crusader for equal justice for 
all, for freedom for all, and against 
slavery in any form for anybody. He 
lived at a time when the Union was 
breaking up. Factions were dividing the 
people of the country so deeply that 
civil war became imminent and inescap- 
able. Whenever the mass of the people 
in a free, democratic society turn to the 
far right or to the far left and leave the 
middle views of justice and freedom for 
all with too few supporters, there is 
danger for America. It does not matter 
whether the dividing issue is slavery 
or internationalism or freedom from 
government control or any other cause 
whatsoever, when factionalism splits 
our people so deeply that the things 
that divide us become more important 
than the things which hold us together, 
there is danger for America. It does not 
matter whether it is 1859, the year 
when Lincoln spoke the words quoted 
below or the year 1953, when the same 
words need to be heard. We must be 
conscious of this danger. 


Lincoln’s cause 


The cause that Lincoln talked about 
all his life, and fought and died for, was 
the cause of liberty and justice for all. 
When he was defeated by Douglas for 
the senatorial seat, he said he was glad 
that he had made the race, because it 
had given him a hearing on “the great 
and durable question of the day.” Then 
he said, “I believe I have made some 
marks that will tell for the cause of civil 
liberty long after I am gone.” In a more 
formal address he said, “We will here- 
after speak for freedom and against 
slavery, as long as the Constitution 
guarantees free speech, until every- 
where on this wide land, the sun shall 
shine and the rain shall fall, and the 
wind shall blow on no man who goes 
forth to unrequited toil.” 

On another occasion, in grave anx- 
iety Lincoln said, “It is no child’s play 
to save the principles of Jefferson from 
total overthrow in this nation.” He 
wrote in a letter to H. L. Pierce in 1859, 
“These principles are denied and 
evaded, with no small show of success. 
One calls them glittering generalities. 
Another calls them self-evident lies. 
And others insidiously argue that they 
apply only to superior races.” 

My dear friends, I have heard too 





many Presbyterian elders speak dis- 
paragingly of the principle of equal 
rights for all and special privileges for 
none, for me to think that Lincoln’s 
words have no meaning. To my mind 
they represent the greatest principles 
that Christian men have to appropriate, 
to apply, and to defend today. They 
carry my mind and heart back to the 
Galilean hills in the first century, when 
the greatest Teacher of all history lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and said, “Our 
Father . Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 
He meant it. He meant that equally for 
all men God's will must mean the peace 
and the joy and the security that it 
means for the angels in heaven. So may 
his Kingdom come. : 

Lincoln put the case for equality in 
Christian terms. In a speech in Chicago 
in 1858, he said, “One of the admoni- 
tions of our Lord is, “Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.’ The Savior, I sup- 
pose, did not expect that any human 
creature could be perfect as the Father 
in heaven, but he set that up as a stand- 
ard. He who did most towards reaching 
that standard attained the highest de- 
gree of moral perfection, So, I say that in 
relation to the principle that all men 
are created equal, let it be as nearly 
reached as we can. If we cannot give 
freedom to every creature, let us do 
nothing that will impose slavery upon 
any other creature.” 

Let us take Christ’s prayer that his 
Kingdom come, and Lincoln's admoni- 
tion to reach as close as we can to it, 
and then let us say as American citizens 
of Christian purpose: Our task is to judge 
every issue and every problem by the 
sublime principle of freedom, Let us 
dare to apply that principle, not only 
within the boundaries of our own land, 
but for all the world. Let the practical 
men who are charged with the fearful 
responsibilities of operating our nation 
in a time like this, make all the practical 
decisions that are necessary, and all the 
compromises. Let us give them the 
benefit of every doubt, for they have 
hard tasks to perform. But far away 
from and beyond any consideration of 
prudence, let us simply proclaim our de- 
votion to the Christian principle of the 
love of all mankind. Let us defy any 
man, in or out of Congress; any church, 
in America, in Italy, anywhere; any or- 
ganized pressure group of any kind in 
America or out—let us defy them all to 
silence our lips or to deflect us from 
pursuing the course of action that we 
in good conscience regard as just and 
Christian. 

I do not say that by such a declara- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Following services, deacons take flowers to members. Mrs. Richard Lewis (center) 


Amidst telethons, chest drives, 
mothers’ marches, and other loudly 
heralded campaigns, Americans have be- 
come gradually aware that there are 
quite a few charitable institutions in busi- 
ness today. 

American charitable work, which has 
grown staggeringly since World War II, 
will continue to grow and will continue 
to be supported. And there is ample 
justification for it. The ancestors of to- 
day’s charitable agencies — the first 
charity and social workers— were early 
followers of Jesus Christ. 

Seven men were chosen to aid the 
poor and needy among the followers of 
Jesus (Acts 6:1-6). And, as far as is 
known, these men can be called the first 
appointed officers in the Church of 
Christ. The apostle Paul referred to them 
in his epistle to the Philippians (Philip- 
pians 1:1) and later at more length in 
his first epistle to Timothy (I Timothy 
3:8-13). He called them deacons. 

In the early Church, the deacon. be- 
came the lowest order of officer, sub- 
ordinate to the “bishops” (ministers) and 
the “presbyters” (elders). But his quali- 
fications were strictly defined. As Paul 
said to Timothy, “Likewise must the dea- 
cons be grave, not double-tongued . . . 
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and Mrs. Gordon Walmsley present bouquet to Mr. Harry Godfrey, whose wife is ill. 


Unsung handymen, deacons are becoming more important 


not greedy of filthy lucre; holding the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 

“And let these also first be proved; 
then let them use the office of a deacon, 
being found blameless. . . . Let the dea- 
cons be the husbands of one wife, ruling 
their children and their own houses well. 
For they that have used the office of dea- 
con well purchase to themselves a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 

But, through the centuries, the deacon 
has, in many instances, become the un- 
sung and “forgotten man” of Christian 
officialdom. In the Roman and Anglican 
communions, he has turned into a candi- 
date for the ministry, And in the Protes- 
tant communions he shows up today—if 
at all—as evervthing from a congregation 
leader to a baby-sitter. 

Part of the about the 
Church’s first officer comes from the 
fact that the primary reason for his 
existence—helping the poor and needy— 
is not as important as it used to be. Dur- 
ing the depression years, Protestant dea- 
cons did a tremendous job in helping 
hundreds of thousands of families—often 
at great sacrifice. But, because of the 
nature of this work, little if anything was 
ever heard about it. In the thirties also 
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Ushering at worship services is done by 
deacons on a rotation system, Here Mr, 


began the formation of scores of new 
charitable organizations. With the com- 
ing of wartime prosperity and the further 
growth of. nonchurch charities, many dea- 
cons found their primary duties either 
disappearing or being taken over by 
others. 

In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, 
every congregation has a session of ruling 
elders, and almost every church has a 
pastor full- or part-time. Except for the 
States of Virginia and West Virginia, 
every congregation other than a mission 
usually has corporate officers known as 
trustees. The duties of pastors, elders, 
and trustees are fairly well defined. But 
what about the deacon? 

In the Church’s Form of Government 
deacons have been included with pastors 
and elders since the Constitution’s first 
writing as “the ordinary and perpetual 
officers in the Church.” Both men and 
women may become deacons. They are 
elected by the congregation and are 
ordained and installed. Their authority 
comes from membership on a board of 
deacons, but they do their work under 
the direction of the session. According to 
the Form of Government, their business 
“is to take care of the poor, and to dis- 
tribute among them the collections which 
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Charles Nelson gives programs to Mrs. 
Clyde Broadbelt and her daughter Nancy. 


may be raised for their use. To them also 
may be properly committed the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the 
Church.” 

Every presbytery in the Church has 
at least one board of deacons among its 
congregational officers. According to the 
1952 membership statistics, the Church 
now has 42,006 deacons, as compared 
with 65,774 elders. But no one in the 
Church knows how many boards of dea- 
cons there are. The last listing of deacons 
by individual congregations was in 1922. 
And then no total was recorded. 

This is further complicated by vast 
differences in size. One church may have 
thirty or forty. Another church near it 
with the same size congregation may 
have five. Many small churches don’t 
have boards of deacons at all, because 
they feel they don’t have enough men 
and women to ordain. Some larger 
churches have discontinued their boards 
of deacons because they felt the need no 
longer existed. In several new churches, 
deacons, elders, and trustees are in a 
unicameral session. The only estimate 
that can be made is that from 50 to 75 
per cent of the Presbyterian Church's 
congregations have boards of deacons. 

What Presbyterian deacons do and 
how often they do it is another matter 
of considerable conjecture. One fact is 
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Hospital patients attend services by means of tape recordings brought to them by 
deacons. Mr. George Evert plays recorded service for Miss Elizabeth Hanlon. 


certain: in keeping with the Biblical di- 
rectives, boards of deacons almost al- 
ways make social service their prime con- 
cern (see photos above). This not only 
includes the traditional collection of 
foodstuffs, but visitation to the sick, tape 
recording service for shut-ins, and spon- 
sorship of community services. 

Another job generally associated with 
a board of deacons is ushering. Many 
boards are in charge of preparations for 
Communion. Others supervise recrea- 
tion, do parish calling, handle visitation 
evangelism, conduct every member can- 
vasses, maintain property, record at- 
tendance, print the bulletin, direct pub- 
licity work, or conduct the church’s 
social education and action program. 
In short, they seem to be the handymen 
of the Church. Sometimes they meet 
once or twice a year, sometimes at least 
once a month. 


THERE is, however, new interest about 

the status of this multipurpose officer. 
There has been a rapid growth in the 
number of deacons. Since 1949 the dea- 
con force has increased by more than 
7,000. In the same period, eldership has 
risen only 5,000. Last year the increase 
in deacons (2,268) almost doubled that 
of ruling elders. 

In 1951 the 163rd General Assembly 


authorized the appointment of a special 
committee on deacons and trustees to 
study amplification of the duties of dea- 
cons. This was done in May at Min- 
neapolis, but because of long discussion 
on the committee’s recommendations 
about trustees (see P.L., June 27), the 
Assembly never got around to the dea- 
cons. But it did send the recommenda- 
tions down to the presbyteries for study. 

The committee’s suggestions include a 
complete revision of the Form of Gov- 
ernment’s section on the board of dea- 
cons, This includes provision for stated 
meetings and the following: “The board 
of deacons, in cooperation with the ses- 
sion and pastor or pastors, may be 
charged by the session with the oversight 
of new members, inactive members, and 
in general to share in the evangelistic and 
outreach program of the church. The 
session may request the board . . . to as- 
sist in preparing annually the budget or 
budgets of the church, and may assign 
to the board . . . responsibility for con- 
ducting the financial canvass; for dis- 
bursing the current expense funds; and 
for maintaining the physical property of 
the church. The board . . . shall assume 
such other duties . . . as may be assigned 
to it by the session.” The first officer of 
the church, it appeared, was at last com- 
ing into his own. 
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Bishop Toolen was aroused. To his at- 
tention had come a trend that demanded 
forthright words. His Roman Catholic 
constituents were entering into marriage 
with Protestants. Some were even being 
married in Protestant churches. 

Taking pen in hand, the bishop wrote 
an open letter for The Catholic Week. 
Telling of the “dread penalty of excom- 
munication,” he went on to chastise those 
who “by giving presents or attending 
parties jncident to the wedding . . . com- 
mit grievous sin by their cooperation.” 

This strict tone gave but additional 
evidence of a situation already well 
known: marriages between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics have been increas- 
ing in number. Although Bishop Toolen’s 
diocese of Mobile, Alabama. is in a pre- 
dominantly non-Catholic neighborhood 
and, therefore, tends to have a higher 
proportion of interfaith marriages, similar 
circumstances could be observed the na- 
tion over. 

Yet neither the Protestant nor Roman 
Catholic churches have left any doubt 
that they regard these interfaith unions 
with firm disapproval as being fraught 
with multitudinous difficulties, and un- 
wise in the extreme. As if the official 
church positions so often enunciated 
were not enough, sociologists also have 
echoed counsel against marriage between 
parties of different faiths. They point to 
fact-finding surveys to buttress their 
stand that such marriages have the odds 
against them. 

Definite surveys were conducted in 
Michigan and Maryland by statistical 
sociologists, sampling more than 17,636 
marriages. It was found that roughly two 
and a half times as many divorces grew 
out of Protestant-Catholic marriages as 
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By John Charles Wynn 


from either straight Protestant or straight 
Roman Catholic unions. 


Support for intermarriage 


Not to be discouraged by the wreckage 
that has strewn the way of Protestant- 
Catholic weddings, many young couples 
deeply in love glide blithely ahead in 
their matrimonial plans. They are de- 
termined to go into interfaith marriage 
anyway. And they do not lack a modicum 
of support. 

In a recent, widely-read opinion poll 
conducted by The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, four out of five people replied 
that they believed “mature, intelligent 
people of basically different religious 
backgrounds can have a happy mar- 
riage.” Even when asked if they would 
favor such marriage for their own chil- 
dren (this brought the question out of 
the hypothetical and drove it home), 
three out of five answered yes, Perhaps 
it is significant that in each of these 
queries, the Roman Catholics showed a 
greater readiness to accept mixed mar- 
riages than did the Protestants. 

One Jesuit professor has analyzed the 
factors that tend to encourage Roman 
Catholics to marry Protestants. John L. 
Thomas, S.J., found that the American 
melting pot militates against isolated 
group cultures, and that those areas in 
which Roman Catholics are greatly out- 
numbered (e.g., Alabama) such wed- 
dings are frequert. So, too, as the im- 
migrant Catholic families have improved 
their status with higher education and 
better income, they have more fre- 
quently entered into mixed marriage. 

It is not unlikely that some Catholics 








favor interfaith marriage, because the 
prenuptial agreement arranges that noth- 
ing of their faith or their children’s faith 
shall be altered. But sober fact, as we 
shall see later, has a way of influencing 
this arrangement; and Father Thomas 
has some grounds for his fear that “the 
Catholic population will be diluted.” 
Official statements inveighing against 
the mixed marriage are certainly not 
lacking. Among the numerous warnings 
published by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., is one that had also been passed 
by the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Our own 162nd 
General Assembly received the resolu- 
tion by official vote, admonishing “mem- 
bers of our Church against contracting 
marriages with Roman Catholics under 
the conditions imposed by modern 
Roman Canon Law, especially as these 
conditions involve a promise to have 
their children brought up in a religious 
system which they cannot themselves ac- 
cept; and further, because the religious 
education and spiritual training of their 
children by word or example is a para- 
mount duty of parents and should never 
be neglected nor left entirely to others, 
we assert that in no circumstances should 
a member of this Church give any under- 
standing as a condition of marriage, that 
the children should be brought up in the 
practice of another Communion.” 


Warnings against it 


Canons and encyclicals of the Roman 
Church also frequently remind the faith- 
ful of their obligation. Canon Law 1060, 
for instance, is a basic statement upon 
which a number of corollaries apparently 
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have been defined: “The Church most 
solemnly and everywhere forbids mar- 
riage between a Catholic and a person 
enrolled in an heretical or schismatic 
sect. [This includes Protestants.] If 
there is danger of perversion for the 
Catholic party and the offspring, such 
marriage is forbidden by the divine law.” 

The experience of both church groups 
indicates that the mixed marriage can 
be a very unhappy marriage, and also 
that through it families often drift away 
from church. It is said that more than 
half of the men and at least a third of 
the women in such marriages drop their 
church connections altogether. But that 
is not all; the children born to these 
families can be pulled to and fro religi- 
ously until they become spiritual orphans 
—unclaimed by any church, and con- 
fused about their direction. Even in those 
Protestant-Catholic marriages validated 
by the hierarchy and regularized by all 
of their required written pledges, the 
Roman Catholic Church estimates that 
they lose track of fully 40 per cent of 
the children. 

Occasionally the charge is leveled at 
the Roman Catholics that they encourage 
mixed marriage because it brings to them 
new converts, While it may be that some 
parish priest has hoped by this means to 
win new adherents, it can hardly be the 
view of the hierarchy. They have too 
much to lose, and the statistics show it. 
The very roadblocks they throw in the 
way of a young couple contemplating 
interfaith matrimony are convincing 
enough that this type of union is to re- 
ceive no encouragement. 

With impressive unanimity, those 
Protestants who have gone on to marry 
Roman Catholics agree on one thing—it 
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Protestant and Roman Catholic 


authorities agree that 


mixed marriages start 


with a grave handicap. 


But such marriages continue 


to occur and sometimes 


build successful homes. 


is essential to learn everything possible 
about the other’s faith. “I'm glad I re- 
ceived instruction from the priest,” one 
young Protestant man said. “It has 
helped me to understand Betty better 
and to get along with my in-laws.” 

At the very outset it is important to 
understand the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church on marriage. In many 
ways this outlook differs from our own. 

Marriage, to the Roman Catholics, is 
a sacrament that can be validly cele- 
brated only by their church. A wedding 
in any other place (including Protestant 
churches) is not sanctioned, and leaves 
the couple theoretically living in fornica- 
tion. If the Protestant refuses to become 
a convert to Romanism, the wedding is 
of a special nature. No nuptial mass is 
said, not even a prayer in the service. The 
priest is permitted to wear no vestments, 
to give no blessing. The service he reads 
is deliberately devised to show that this 
mixed marriage has not the blessing of 
the church. And the brief ceremony may 
not be held inside the church, but in a 
rectory or home. 


Protestant promises 


Much has been written about the 
statements that the priest requires the 
couple to sign before an interfaith mar- 
riage. Though brief, they are amazingly 
decisive. For all future time in this mar- 
riage, the Protestant girl marrying a 
Roman Catholic boy is expected to 
promise: 

1. To rear all children from this mar- 
riage in the Roman Catholic religion, 
even if she outlives her husband. 

2. To do nothing that would interfere 


with the religion of her husband. 

3. To consider binding the ceremony 
as conducted by the priest, so that they 
present themselves to no minister for any 
additional service. 

The Roman Catholic husband is ex- 
pected also to sign a statement in which 
he pledges to attempt to win his Protes- 
tant helpmeet into his church. To these 
pledges, some dioceses also add another 
proviso exacting a vow to follow the 
teachings of the Roman Church in re- 
spect to the ban on planned parenthood. 

The Church of Rome is unyielding in 
its demands on such a marriage. Inter- 
faith weddings may proceed only after a 
special dispensation from the bishop. 
According to their church law, these 
marital unions must be conducted under 
the same exacting standards as any 
wholly Catholic family. So strict are 
these regulations, on paper at least, that 
the Roman Catholic is permitted a 
separation from his spouse if the chil- 
dren are being educated as Protestants. 

That the carrying out of these rules 
may be anything but strict is commonly 
known. The Pope may decree that a 
womans life is to be sacrificed whenever 
physicians must choose between fetus 
and mother, but actual experience is to 
the contrary. The Roman Church may 
teach that the home’s undisputed ruler 
is the man, but in actual practice it may 
be the familiar 50-50 relationship. The 
priest may demand that such families 
rear their children to be Roman Catholic, 
but exceptions to this rule are legion. 

As a matter of fact, many interfaith 
marriages are performed without the 
signing of the prenuptial agreement, and 
the children are brought up by Protestant 
teaching. As a matter of fact, no mean 
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WHEN PROTESTANTS 
MARRY ROMAN CATHOLICS 


number of conversions from Catholicism 
come by means of marriage into the Prot- 
estant churches. Where the Protestant 
stands firm on religious principle, it is 
often discovered that there is no neces- 
sity of signing away the faith of the yet 
unborn children. Indeed, the Roman 
Catholic party is frequently seen to 
“come over.” One young man put it this 
way: “When I saw what a Protestant 
upbringing had done for Nancy, I knew 
it would be good for our children, too.” 

Marriage is a serious business, de- 
manding maturity and grace in every 
case. But in a union between persons of 
differing religions, greater difficulty can 
be encountered, Some of the hard cir- 
cumstances plaguing the interfaith fam- 
ily are these: 

In-law troubles are immeasurably 
complicated if religious tension accom- 
panies them. Grandparents have been 
known to arrange secret baptisms for 
a baby when the parents are away. 

A Protestant mother may sew a veil 
and confirmation dress for a sacrament 
she would not wish her daughter to have. 
And the child, in the inevitable clashes 
caused by home discipline, may resort to 
a religious defense in order to press a 
point. 

The Roman Catholic in a predomi- 
nantly Protestant family may see all 
the home life revolving about a culture 
he has never shared and fails fully to un- 
derstand, He may hear his own children 
repeating some prejudice they have 
picked up, and be deeply wounded. 

The couple who find they must go 
their separate ways religiously find that 
thev also begin to go their separate ways 
in other matters. Being unable to share 
some of the deepest things of faith, and 
prevented from speaking together with 
their children about religious matters, 
some inevitably drift apart. All marriages 
have their disagreements, and the vast 
majority survive them. But this disagree- 
ment is in the realm of faith, It is 
emotionally charged, and it takes wise 
people to handle it. 

Jane is a young woman, reared a 
Presbyterian, who was graduated from a 
church-related college and married a 
Roman Catholic with her eyes wide 
open. Fully aware of the many pitfalls in 
such marriages, she and Jack analyzed 
it all carefully and prepared carefully 
for their home. Neither left the church 
of his past, and both continue their reli- 
gious activities as previously. They are 
happy in marriage and appear to have 
made of it a real success to date. 

With candor Jane passes on this coun- 
sel to one who is going to marry a person 
of another religious faith in spite of all 
the evidence against the decision: 
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There are four main facts that must be 
ascertained before marriage. 

1) Learn the maximum amount about 
the teachings of the other person's 
church. This will enable each to under- 
stand better many things that come up 
later. 

2) Discover the basic philosophy of 
your fiance toward his church, There are 
strict Catholics and liberal ones, ardent 
Protestants and lax ones. This personal 
point of view may decide the degree to 
which a couple of two beliefs can share 
their faith. 

3) Know everything you can about 
practices and customs of the church of 
your betrothed. In daily life, the little 
things can be taken in stride, or can be- 
come upsetting—fish on Friday, special 
church services, financial appeals, choir 
rehearsals. 

4) Get straight for yourself what the 
community attitude is toward your faith 
and toward mixed marriages in general. 
This may help you decide where to 
settle. The neighbors and relatives could 
make life very unpleasant, if they had 
no sympathy with your point of view. 


Two matters to settle 


And there are two things that this 
knowing couple would prescribe for ad- 
vance settlement: (1) Before marriage 
it is essential to decide in what reli- 
gious tradition the children will be 
reared, and (this is so wise) the pro- 
spective grandparents should be in- 
formed of this decision at the outset, so 
that they can begin to accept it. (2) 
The limits to which the couple may go 
in their missionary work on one an- 
other should be drawn, In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that although 
the prenuptial agreement calls upon 
the Catholic to work for the conver- 
sion of his spouse, priests have been 
known to advise that this measure not 
be considered too literally, if it is likely 
to cause friction. 

Jane and Jack plan on regular joint 
religious activities in which the entire 
family can unite. These include grace 
at meals, the Lord’s Prayer, and occa- 
sional attendance at each other’s wor- 
ship. 

They counsel that couples like them- 
selves avoid at all costs the little criti- 
cisms and complaints to which we are 
all so prone. It is also wise, they insist, 
to pass up those frequent opportunities 
for humor and jokes about religion. That 
way lies danger. 

Jane adds this word about her basic 
Protestant tenets. Above all, she stresses, 
it is necessary that one maintain his own 
religious principles. To have an intelli- 
gent, virile faith is to be able to stand 
firmly when difficulties develop. There 
are enough problems attendant on any 


marriage (and more to encounter in the 
interfaith marriage) without also being 
shaky on one’s religious foundations, 

Protestant parents who see their young 
people moving through courtship and 
love toward marriage with a Roman 
Catholic face an uneasy time. They know 
that they would wish to do nothing that 
alienates the son or daughter who plans 
such a marriage, but it is dreadfully 
hard to avoid resentments. What can 
they do? 

Parents do well to encourage a wait- 
ing period, during which the young 
people have a chance to make sure of 
their love and to learn more about the 
significant step they plan to take. Some- 
times this amounts to a_ cooling-off 
period. One college girl agreed to an 
extension in order to study what was 
involved in marriage with a Roman 
Catholic. During this time of waiting she 
met another young man who was Prot- 
estant, and became sufficiently dubious 
of her intentions that she broke off the 
engagement. In time she married the 
Protestant. 

Waiting until the engagement period 
to face these problems may be a dan- 
gerously long delay. The time to avoid 
interfaith entanglements is in earlier 
years. Parents do well to discourage the 
companionship and dating with Cath- 
olics that can lead to matrimony. This, 
of course, is best done without nagging, 
but through careful assistance in arrang- 
ing opportunities for young people to 
meet and date those of congenial religi- 
ous background. (Often this involves 
sponsoring youth groups, chaperoning 
social events, and assisting in the Sunday 
church school. ) 

Moreover, it is sensible to make sure 
that through occasional conversation and 
by means of such pamphlets as “If I 
Marry a Roman Catholic” (which can 
be ordered from the National Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.), the young people are 
informed early of the hardships en- 
countered through marriage with Roman 
Catholics. 


HE paramount concern is this: that 

the Christian faith and life of the 
home is so wholehearted and so strong 
that positive influences are brought to 
bear from the very first. Then the issue 
of marriage into another type of faith 
may never come up. But if the problem 
does arise, this sort of firm religious 
rootage will be an asset, and the love 
that binds such a family will be capable 
of surmounting new tests. 

Success in marriage doesn’t come out 
of freedom from problems anyway. A 
truly successful marriage is built by 4 
couple who face their tests maturely 
and with Christian patience, working 
them out prayerfully together. 
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Pastor Stephen Lee tells Su 


CHILDREN’S GARDEN 


By James W. Hoffman 


Church in downtown Portland, Oregon, builds 
unique playground for neighborhood’s youngsters 


Jury 25, 1953 


sie Saito that magnolia, raised in their Portland, Oregon, playground, is also grown in China. 


Unexpectedly nestled among the 
piles of brick, stone, and steel of down- 
town Portland is a small but perfect 
Chinese garden. A place of beauty and 
fun for the children of the area, the 
garden was built by the Chinese Holt 
Presbyterian Church and is maintained 
by the congregation and children of the 
church. 
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CHILDREN’S GARDEN 


The idea for the garden came from 
the pastor, Stephen M. S. Lee. Seven 
years ago his study window opened on 
a view of an excavated lot 100 by 39 
feet. Long used by the citizenry as a 
repository for empty bottles, the surface 
of the lot was covered with a four-inch 
depth of broken glass. In his mind’s eye, 
Mr. Lee superimposed on this unsavory 
sight a vision of a garden and play- 
ground. 

While a power scoop removed the 
glass, Pastor Lee and his people worked 
over problems of drainage, soil, and 
planting material. Some experienced 
gardeners, thinking of the location's 
poor air and lack of sun, wondered if 
anything but crab grass would grow 
there. Yet today the garden looks as if 
it had been under care and cultivation 
for a hundred years or more. It is a true 
Chinese garden; every flower and shrub 

Bordering garden reduced playground area, but Pastor Lee felt that “children need — is of a species also seen in the graceful 
to know the beauty of growing things, the bright color and fragrance of flowers.” and delicate gardens of China. 


X 4a 
Stanley Frukowa helps God make flowering shrubs of tiny seedlings. Children in Sunday school at Chinese Holt Presbyterian 
Church make continuing project of sharing the care of azaleas, dogwoods, daphnes, rhododendrons, camellias in their garden. 
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NEWS 


Investigations: 


Controversy’s Climax 

This week one of Protestantism’s 
most distinguished—and courageous— 
world leaders, Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, will be testifying at a 
public hearing before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

If Bishop Oxnam’s meeting with Rep- 
resentative Harold Velde’s group goes 
off as scheduled, it be the climax 
to a four-month controversy between 
American Protestants and a handful of 
professional anti-Communists who 
charge that Protestants have aided and 
abetted the Red cause. 

Bishop Oxnam, American president 
of the World Council of Churches, has 
been a leading critic of methods used 
by Congressional committees investi- 
gating alleged subversion. In turn, he 
has been the leading target of the Red- 
hunters’ charges. He has been called a 
man who “served God on Sunday and 
the Communist front for the rest of the 
week,” 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee file on him in April con- 
tained 305 lines of information. In an 
article published April 5 in the Wash- 
ington Post, Bishop Oxnam pointed out 
that not one of the 305 lines proved 
that he was pro-Communist. 

The stocky, powerful-voiced Metho- 
dist churchman will probably be asked 
further questions about his “pro-Com- 
munist” connections before Mr. Velde’s 
committee. And he will probably men- 
tion the most extensive attack yet pub- 
lished on the loyalty of Protestants, an 
article by a former Methodist mission- 
ary and admitted former fellow travel- 
er, Mr. J. B. Matthews, which appeared 
late last month in the July issue of the 
American Mercury magazine. 

Mr. Matthews, who was appointed 
last month as executive director of Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy’s subcommittee 
on investigation, said in the first sen- 
tence of his article, “The largest single 
group supporting the Communist ap- 
paratus in the United States today is 
composed of Protestant clergymen.” 

He added that “since the beginning 
of the first cold war in April, 1948, the 
Communist Party of this country has 
placed more and more reliance upon 
the ranks of the Protestant clergy to pro- 
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vide the Party’s subversive apparatus 
with its agents, stooges, dupes, front 
men and fellow travelers.” He charged 
that “at least seven thousand” clergy 
had served “the Kremlin’s conspiracy.” 

As part of his documentation, the au- 
thor referred to signatures on “peace” 
drives, ministers listed as sponsoring 
the generally discredited former Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Action, and 
“editorial advisers” of a little-known 
magazine called The Protestant, which 
is no longer published in the United 
States. Also included was a manifesto 
reportedly signed by a thousand Protes- 
tant clergymen urging aid to the Soviet 
Union in October, 1941, two months 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Reaction to the Matthews article was 
strong. Four members of the McCarthy 
subcommittee denounced the _ story. 
Three of the Senators asked that “ap- 
propriate action be taken against Mr. 
Matthews, and the fourth asked for his 
dismissal as the subcommittee’s new 
staff head. Mr. Matthews submitted his 
resignation, but Senator McCarthy did 
not accept it—at the time. 

Then President Eisenhower spoke in 
reply to a telegram from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews pro- 
testing the attack on Protestants. 

“The issues here are clear,” said Mr. 
Eisenhower. “Generalized and irrespon- 
sible attacks that sweepingly condemn 
the whole of any group of citizens are 
alien to America. Such attacks betray 
contempt for the principles of freedom 
and decency. And when these attacks— 
whatever their professed purpose be— 
condemn such a vast portion of the 
churches or clergy as to create doubt in 
the loyalty of all, the damage to our 
nation is multiplied. 

“If there be found any American 
among us, whatever his calling, guilty 
of treasonous action against the state, 
let him legally and properly be con- 
victed and punished . . . 

“The churches of America are cita- 
dels of our faith in individual freedom 
and human dignity. This faith is the 
living source of all our spiritual strength. 
And this strength is our matchless armor 
in our world-wide struggle against the 
forces of godless tyranny and oppres- 
sion.” Within hours of the President’s 
statement, the Matthews resignation was 
“reluctantly” accepted by McCarthy. 


The Church and Relief: 
Operation Milkpail 

Despite talk about Communism in 
their midst, the nation’s Protestant 
Churches moved steadily forward with 
one of the projects that helps make them 
a bulwark of freedom—relief for the 
needy and oppressed abroad. 

The most important relief news— 
perhaps of the whole year—was released 
last month by Church World Service, 
overseas aid branch of the National 
Council of Churches. 

It involved government surplus 
powdered milk—12,410,000 pounds, to 
be exact—which was allocated to Church 
World Service for distribution in Europe 
and Asia. This amount of food is more 
than the entire relief shipments sent 
abroad by Church World Service in 
1952. The government supplied the 
milk. Church World Service and_ its 
member Churches will pay for freight, 
shipping, and distribution costs, esti- 
mated at $300,000. 

The Presbvterian Church U.S.A, share 
in this project will be around $75,000, 
some of which will come from One Great 
Hour funds. But since most of the One 
Great Hour offering is already allocated 
for other work, church members and 
congregations are being asked to give 
special aid for this extra project, which 
is being called “Operation Milkpail.” 

The people of at least a dozen coun- 
tries, including Germany, Korea, India, 
Pakistan, Greece, and Austria, will be 
helped by this tremendous shipment, 
which will fill more than four hundred 
railroad cars. The first shipment of 300,- 
000 pounds left last month for Berlin, 
Austria, India, and Korea. 

Altogether, the 12,410,000 pounds 
will produce 200,000,000 eight-ounce 
cups of milk, or enough for one cup a 
day for a year to 548,000 people. This 
includes babies, pregnant and nursing 
mothers, children, and famine victims 
of all ages. It is hoped that the final 
shipment will leave the United States 
before fall. 

Costs of shipment are unbelievably 
low. A whole carload, enough for a year’s 
supply for 1.250 people, can be de- 
livered for $750. Six dollars will deliver 
a year’s supply for ten people. And a 
dime will cover a cup of milk a day for 
two months. 
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NEWS 
Summer Meetings 
at Maryville College 


Entirely aside from being able to 
serve 10,482 meals and make 1,588 
changes of bed sheets in a two-week 
period, Maryville College in Tennessee 
is probably the right place to hold meet- 
ings involving a synod of the Presbyter- 
ian Church U.S., a synod of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., a nonsegregated 
Leadership Training School sponsored 
by the Boards of National Missions and 
Christian Education, a Westminster Fel- 
lowship synod, and a retreat of Southern 
laymen whose Church has most of its 
numerical strength in the North. 

Maryville’s president, Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, is chairman of the commission of 
U.S.A. Presbyterians which negotiates 
with the Presbyterian Church U.S. and 
other bodies about union and coopera- 
tion. The college is located in a part of 
Tennessee which had less enthusiasm 
than the rest of the state for secession 
and which voted Republican even be- 
fore Eisenhower's election. 

Last month Maryville was host first 
to a week-long Leadership Training 
School in which adults used the campus 
as a place to discuss the educational 
behind the Faith and Life 
Curriculum, the fully-equipped New 
Providence Church, Maryville, to ob- 
serve the curriculum in use at maximum 
advantage, and the one-room West 
Maryville Church to observe the same 
lessons taught with minimum equipment. 

A couple of days later, the synods 
and synodical convened. In the morn- 
the Synod of Tennessee (U.S. 
Church), the Synod of Mid-South 
(U.S.A. Church), the Synod of Mid- 
South Westminster Fellowship, and the 
Synodical of Mid-South met separately 
to conduct their own business. In the 
afternoon, the adults gathered in con- 
ference and study periods with special 
leaders from New York, Louisville, and 
Richmond, Each evening there was a 
full-scale popular meeting, the first of 
which was a Communion service with 
U.S.A. Assembly Moderator John A. 
Mackay preaching. Dr. Mackay, mind- 
ful that the two svnods represented two 
of the three major Presbyterian bodies 
called his address, “A Preface to Union.” 

Campus workers served as traffic cops 
the Friday afternoon the synod groups 
moved out and the Synod of Mid-South 
Council of Presbyterian Men moved in. 
For the laymen, the weekend was called 
a retreat, with a certain amount of elect- 
ing and legislating, but with a maximum 
of speeches and inspiration. 

Maryville is one of two score Presby- 
terian colleges which shut their doors in 
spring, but open them again in summer 
for important Church meetings. 
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A Leadership Training School 


Observers watch children and teacher in 
a handcraft lesson in one-room church. 





Visiting resource leader tells his class 
how to operate motion-picture projector, 


i ey . 
—- Be men a id 


Church school teachers, superintendents, pastors play a folk game with children who 


came to leadership training school both to learn and to give the adults practice. 


..- A Laymen’s Retreat 





From left are past and present national men’s presidents David W. Proffitt and 
Arthur Bannerman, Dr. James Robinson, and Mid-South President P, B. Walker. 
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_.. Three Synods and a Synodical 


Rev. Keith Mitchell of Swannanoa, N.C., and Betty Gay Grooms of 
Oak Ridge lead one of Westminster Fellowship discussion groups. 


— S 


Women of the Synodical chose National Missions as their Wednesday 
conference subject. Synod executive Marion Mansell is leader. 


Two clerks and a vice-moderator listen as Nashville pastor W. Wood 
Duff (U.S.A. Church) reports on Westminster Foundations. 


Louisville Seminary’s Kenneth G. Foreman has men from both 
synods in his conference group on “Becoming Better Christians.” 
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Dr. Walter R. Courtenay (left) asks U.S. Church synod to 
hear report of layman Frank Phinizy on children’s home. 


U.S.A. Synod of Mid-South Moderator George T. Hubbard 
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thirst 


at 
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ice-water bucket. 
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NEWS 


Whitman Statue 
Unveiled in Capitol 


Each state in the Union is entitled to 
place two statues of historic personages 
in Statuary Hall in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol in Washington, D.C. The latest 
addition to the impressive circle of ma- 
sonry is the twice-life-size statue of an 
early Presbyterian missionary, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, who will represent the 
State of Washington. Principal speaker 
at the recent unveiling was Associate Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
an alumnus of Whitman College. 

Four persons who took part in the 
ceremony were descendants of Dr. Whit- 
man. The actual unveiling was done by 
two Marcus Whitmans, father and son, 
who live in Dorwin, California, The son 
is a student at Whitman College in Walla 
Walla, Washington. A third Marcus 
Whitman, also a namesake of the famous 
pioneer, came from Rushville, New 
York, birthplace of the missionary. A 
fourth Whitman was Mrs. Virginia Whit- 
man Crandall, of California, Pennsyl- 
vania, who placed a_ rhododendron 
wreath at the base of the statue. 

The Marcus Whitman story is well 
known to Presbyterians. A country doc- 
tor from upstate New York, he was 
accepted for missionary service. With his 
wife, Narcissa, and his friend, the Rev- 
erend Henry Spalding and his wife, 
Eliza, he crossed the continent. These 
two wives of Presbyterian missionaries 
were the first white women to cross the 
Continental Divide. The Whitmans 
settled at Waiilatpu, where they main- 
tained their mission station for eleven 
years, when they were massacred by 
non-Christian Indians in 1847. 

The statue is cast in bronze. The 
figure is dressed in the traditional garb 
of the pioneer, buckskins and high boots. 
In the right hand is the Bible; and in the 
left, a sheaf of plans and two saddlebags 
in which Dr, Whitman carried his 
medicines and surgical instruments. In 
the background is rye grass, suggesting 
Waiilatpu, where the Whitmans had 
their mission and which is an Indian 
word meaning “the place of rye grass.” 
Engraved on the granite block on which 
Dr. Whitman stands is a quotation from 
one of his letters: “My plans require time 
and distance.” Beneath the quotation 
are the words: Citizens of the State of 
Washington express their gratitude to 
this pioneer and medical missionary. 

-.e sculptor of the Whitman statue, 
Dr. Avard Fairbanks, is the dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, University of Utah. 
Some of his former commissions include 
the Pioneer Mother memorial at Van- 
couver, a war memorial at Omaha, 
Nebraska, and other statues of historic 
| or civic significance. 











Descendants of missionary Marcus Whit- 
man (left and right), both of whom bear 
his name, unveil statue in Capitol. In 
center is sculptor, Dr. Avard Fairbanks, 


Bible Society Reports 
Demand at Peak 


Demand for Bibles is currently the 
greatest in the. history of Christendom, 
the American Bible Society reported at 
its recent 137th annual meeting. In ad- 
dition, it was stated that the Scriptures 
have now been translated into languages 
that would enable them to be under- 
stood by 90 per cent of the world’s 
population. 

Dr. Eugene A. Nida, secretary for 
translations of the Society, told those 
attending the sessions that “never be- 
fore has there been such a demand for 
this message of life.” Dr. Nida, who re- 
cently returned from a_ fifteen-month 
tour of thirty countries, said the peoples 
of the world wanted the Bible not as a 
“mark of social respectability” but “to 
read it, to understand it, and to be trans- 
formed by its message.” He added that 
revisions of the Bible in English and 
fourteen other languages and dialects 
were currently under way. 

In the society’s annual report, it was 
stated that some part of the Bible has 
been appearing in a new language or 
dialect at the rate of one translation a 
month for the last fifty years. Also, the 
report continued, there are now com- 
plete Bibles in 197 languages or dia- 
lects, New Testaments in 257 more, and 
portions of the Scriptures in another 
690. The American Bible Society dis- 
tributed 13,369,030 volumes of Scrip- 
tures last year in this country and 
abroad. Most were portions of the Bible, 
while 825,647 complete Bibles were 
distributed. The 1952 total distribution 
is second only to that of the previous 
year. For the third successive year, the 
Societv received more than a million 
dollars in gifts from individuals. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


Don’t shoot the 


We don’t know about the weather where you live, 
but in our town this year people seem to bemoan the 
weather more than usual. 

Weather has always been a billion-dollar thief. 
Hurricanes . . . dust storms ... tornadoes . . . floods 
... hail . . . crops washed away, blown away, or 
burned. Millions of dollars just to tidy up after 
weather has paid its visit. 

The unknown facts about winds, waves and 
weather have long challenged the curiosity of re- 
search men. For example, in 1940, studying the 
composition of smoke, Doctors Langmuir and 
Schaefer of General Electric were asked to help the 
government in the improvement of gas masks. Then 
they developed a white screening smoke to protect 
our troops from enemy aircraft. 

Tougher problems followed. Air Force pilots 
found that they lost radio contact flying through 
snowstorms—a condition scientists call “precipita- 
tion static.” Another headache was the icing of plane 
wings. 

General Electric scientists took these problems to 
the icy summit of blizzard-swept Mt. Washington, 
where 60-mile winds and 5-below temperatures are 





Weatherman 


average in winter. There they began to probe deeper 
into the mysteries of cloud structure and the growth 
of cloud particles. 


At the same time, weather studies continued back 
in the G-E Research Laboratory. Then came the his- 
toric day in November 1946 when a cloud was first 
persuaded to dump its snow to order—all because 
it had been fed a few handfuls of dry ice. 


The study of precipitation static, then of aircraft 
icing, had developed through cloud studies to the 
first “man-made weather.” 


Because of its importance and wide application to 
the nation generally, all data and control of further 
experiments were handed over to the government. 
A contract followed between the military forces and 
General Flectric for more research. 


That program has now ended. But not before we 
had a glimpse into the vital possibilities of making 
it rain, modifying thunderstorms and hurricanes, 
clearing ground fogs near airports, preventing hail. 


This is but one example of what can happen when 
research men of experience set about widening the 
field of man’s knowledge. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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NEWS 
Historic Tour to Honor 
Early Missionary 

On September 26 and 27, a large 
part of the town of Galena, Illinois, will 
turn back the clock a century. People 
will walk the streets clad in the cos- 
tumes of the 1850's. Shopwindows will 
display merchandise sold a hundred 
years ago. In old homes in Galena, heir- 
looms and antiques will be set out for 
visitors to see. 

The occasion will be the Annual 
Tour of Historic Galena Homes, spon- 
sored by First Presbyterian Church, the 
oldest church in Illinois still being used 
regularly for worship. In 1946 the 
church was badly damaged by fire; to 
help defray rebuilding expenses, the 
congregation hit upon the idea of re- 
creating old Galena once a year, Part 
of the significance of the tour is patri- 
otic, for Ulysses S. Grant and eight 
other leading Union generals in the 
Civil War had their homes here. 

But even more, the history of Galena 
is steeped in the earlier and longer bat- 
tle to make the West Christian. To 
Galena, in the days when Chicago was 
just an unnamed swamp, came Aratus 
Kent, pioneer and Presbyterian mission- 
ary. In 1829 Kent, a tall, hard-muscled 
minister who found fashionable 
churches in New York City not entirely 
to his taste, asked the Board of Missions 
for a post in the West, “a place so hard 
nobody else will take it.” In Galena, he 
got what he asked for. 

Although it had a few solid citizens 
—merchants and miners—Galena _at- 
tracted a large floating population of 
adventurers and gamblers. Aratus Kent 
preached his first sermon in a crowded 
restaurant, his next in the barroom of 
a tavern. “Sabbath services were migra- 
tory,” he wrote, describing how they 
eventually settled down in the base- 
ment jail of the Court House. This prop- 
erty Kent purchased and _ converted 
into a church. 

It took three years to organize a 
congregation—with six members. But, 
seven years later, growth had been so 
rapid that a church building, the pres- 
ent First Presbyterian Church, was 
erected. 

Kent’s work was not confined to Gal- 
ena. One day he rode to a high bluff 
overlooking the Mississippi Valley, sol- 
emnly doffed his hat and proclaimed, 
“I claim this territory for Christ.” The 
rest of his life he spent making good this 
claim. Like Johnny Appleseed planting 
trees, Aratus Kent traveled the region 
north of St. Louis, sowing seeds that 
grew into the churches, schools, and 
colleges of today. No man in his time 
more profoundly influenced the life of 
the then Northwest. 
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The Church in China: 


Doctor’s Return 
The latest Presbyterian arrivals from 
Communist China are Dr. and Mrs. 
Nathaniel Bercovitz of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, who saw the United States for 
the first time in more than seven years 
on May 19. The couple, veterans of more 
than thirty years’ service on the island 
of Hainan, China, were under Commu- 
nist surveillance for almost three years 
and under house arrest for two. During 
World War II, the Bercovitzes were in- 
terned by the Japanese, but later re- 
patriated on the Gripsholm. Dr. Berco- 
vitz is a physician and was superin- 
tendent of the American Presbyterian 
Hospital at Hoi How, Hainan, The 
following is part of a report prepared 
by Dr. Bercovitz just after his return. 
—THE EDITORS 


The island of Hainan is fifteen miles 
from the mainland of China—it is about 
twice the size of New Jersey, and has a 
population of something over two mil- 
lion. The Communists reached Hoi How 
on April 23, 1950—just seven days be- 
fore we were scheduled to leave on our 
furlough. As a matter of fact, we had 
reservations for home on a President 
liner, and much of our heavy luggage 
had been previously sent to Hong Kong 
to awaft us. We picked up this luggage 
a few weeks ago, almost three-and-a- 
half years after it had been sent. We 
were caught, and new experiences were 
in store for us. 

We soon found out that the Commu- 
nist government was strong—very strong 
and very well organized—with plans for 
the future completely formulated, and 
with the will and the means to carry out 
these plans. 

From the first, propaganda was a tool 
of the Communists. The local press was 
immediately taken over and at once be- 
gan its work of education. In addition to 
preaching Communism, the paper began 
at once its attacks on America, which 
have continued since. The beginning of 
the Korean war in June, 1950, gave 
added material. No news was given in 
the papers, except items having to do 
with the Communist government. It was 
months before we found out that King 
George had died, and we found out that 
Eisenhower had been elected President, 
when the paper announced that he was 
as bad as Truman, and that no change 
could be looked for. Bacterial warfare, 
atrocities to prisoners of war by Ameri- 
cans, American imperialism—all these 
and other charges were featured daily. 

In many other ways, hatred of 
America was preached and _ pushed. 
Schools had frequent—sometimes daily 
—meetings at which Communism was 








taught and America denounced. Ip 
every village every evening after sup. 
per the villagers had to meet and listen 
to the reading and explanation of the 


daily newspaper—since most of the 
farmers cannot read—and then get their 
daily lesson in Communism and hate. 
These meetings lasted from two to three 
hours, during which time everyone was 
compelled to attend. In schools, this 
work of indoctrination was carried out 
in small groups—called “cells”—of 
usually not more than ten persons. 

After the Communists took over our 
hospital, the same routine was carried 
out. At 4:30 in the afternoon small 
groups got together in various places in 
the hospital and spent about one-and-a- 
half hours in intensive study of Commu- 
nism. After they had had their supper, 
there often was another meeting. Music 
plays a very large part in the Commu- 
nist setup. Some of the music is fairly 
good, as far as music is concerned; but 
the words are pure propaganda, or anti- 
American hatred songs. 

From Hoi How to the smallest and 
remotest village in Hainan, every man, 
woman, and child was registered with 
the local authorities. Travel from one 
village or one town to another was possi- 
ble only after a permit had been ob- 
tained from the police. When applying 
for this permit, the applicant had to 
state where he was going, for how long, 
the purpose of the visit, and whom he 
would visit. Imagine having to go 
through this performance to get from 
Pasadena to, say, Pomona, But this will 
give you an idea of the way the entire 
population of Hainan, and of all China, 
is watched and controlled. If I hadn't 
seen all this, I would never have be- 
lieved that such close supervision of an 
entire population was real. 

My wife had a grand piano we had 
owned for twenty-eight years. One day 
a Communist official asked me to produce 
a receipt for its purchase. I told him 
that after all we had had it for a long 
time and probably the receipt had been 
mislaid. 

He looked me straight in the eye and 
said, “I think you may have stolen it.” 
Then he again demanded the receipt. 
When we couldn’t produce it, they 
hauled the piano away—and to their way 
of thinking, it was probably a legal seiz- 
ure. 

On January 6, 1951, we _ twelve 
Americans were put out of our houses 
Fortunately, I was able to get a block 
of rooms in the hospital to which we 
moved, Early in February, seven of our 
number were permitted to leave. In 
April, another of our number was per 
mitted to leave. The rest of us—Dr. 
Esther Morse, Miss Caroline McCreery, 
Mrs. Bercovitz, and I—were held. We 
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four were kept in our rooms in the hos- 
pital with ourselves for company. We 
did take short walks at first, but early 

February, 1952, we were not per- 
mitted to go out at all. We were under 
house arrest. The anti-American cam- 
paign became very vicious. This state of 
house arrest went on until the end of 
November, 1952, when we were able 
again to take short walks. But these were 
not very pleasant—too much _ hostility 
all around us. 

Not being able to attend church 
services, the duty of conducting a serv- 
ice fell on me. I am not a preacher, and 
after this experience, I salute all preach- 
ers, My congregation of three were very 
patient with me—no one missed a Sun- 
day. 

Dr. Morse and Miss McCreery got 
away in January, 1953, and we finally 
were permitted to leave in March—a few 
days after Stalin’s death. I had lost about 
thirty pounds during this period. Mrs. 
Bercovitz, who is naturally slight, lost 
ten. The most difficult thing about it all 
was that we never knew from day to day 
what might be in store for us. The Reds 
didn't harm us physically, but at any 
hour of the day or night we could ex- 
pect—and often received—visits from 
them. They would stalk into our quart- 
ers, as though making a tour of inspec- 
tion, parade around inside, staring at 
us and at everything in the room, all the 
while talking to each other and making 
terrible comments about Americans in 
general and about us in particular. 

What does this all add up to? There 
is now in control of China a government 
to which five hundred million people 
are in complete subjection. This govern- 
ment, in addition to being absolutely 
ruthless, is animated by a fervor, a 
mysticism, which is a great part of its 
strength. It has a magic hold on its fol- 
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and Mrs. Nathaniel Bercovitz 


lowers, especially young people. They 
feel Communism is invincible and have 
no doubt of its universal spread. And 
make no mistake—Communism is to 
them a religion. They emphasize con- 
tinuous education—with the state as their 
god. We in America can make no greater 
mistake than to discount underesti- 
mate this power in any way. What then 
can be done about this? 

In the first place, any complaisance 
in our thinking about Communism is 
most dangerous. It can happen here if 
our vigilance is ever relaxed. But Com- 
munism cannot take over people who are 
truly free and strong and righteous. 

In all this the Church has a tre- 
mendous responsibility. In the first place, 
there must be greater fervor than ever in 
our love and allegiance to God and to 
Jesus Christ. We have so much more 
for this world than Communism ever 
can have. Shall we allow their mission- 
ary fervor to exceed ours? Because that 
is what it is doing now—every Commu- 
nist is a missionary. 

And there must be renewed emphasis 
on what we are doing in religious edu- 
cation. I have just returned from wit- 
nessing the most intensive education 
the world has ever seen. No pussyfoot- 
ing, no indirection, no apologies in their 
teaching. We have something so much 
better to teach our children. 

Our greatest weakness, it seems to 
me, is just at this point. Everyone must 
have a sense of urgency about religious 
education—cut away all unessentials and 
get down to brass tacks, to intensive, di- 
rect, religious education. To this I 
would add a dash of humility—a sense of 
dependence upon God—there is no need 
to remind the rest of the world how 
great we are. And finally there must be 
more unity among Christian forces 
everywhere. 








Earn Quick Cash with 
[\REUIGIOUS Christmas Cards 


Sell cards that express the true spirit of 
i and pay you handsome profits. 
New, , big value 21-card Christmas Assort- 
mentsells itself at oniy $1—pays you up to 
50c on every box. Each card with a true 
Bible quotation. Allyour friends will want 
them. It’s easy to earn a tidy sum in spare 
time. No experience needed. 
Easy to Add to 
Your Earnings 
Also make $1 profit 
on each box of ex- 
quisite new Color- 
chrome Christmas Cards with 
true-life color photos and send- 
er’sname. Over 150 new money- 
makers :—Glo-In-The- Dark 
Tree Ornaments, Gift Wraps, 
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CLO-IN-THE-DARK 


Name-In-Skirt Notes, $1 Gifts, Christmas 
Christmas & Everyday Cards. Ornaments \~ 
Extra Money for Organizations ~ OVER TAKERS 











Proven plan starts you or yourgrou 
making money at once. We furnis 
Assortments on approval and sam- 
les of Name-Imprinted items and 
lo- In -The- Dark anagem it FREE. 
Write or send coupon today 
MIDWEST CARD CO. Dept.48-M 
113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 








MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 48-M 
] 1113 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


I Please send money-making details and samples. i 
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NEW BATHROOM 


QDORIZER 


t chemical Saccntinn & automat- 















ic: 
> kitehen, pnywb Gives off refreshing fra- 
 grance just hang on wall. No liquids, no wicks. 
mctiaity designed. Make money taking orders? 


Le SAMPLES TO INTRODUCE S«™"!< ofr 
q — 8 all who send name at once. Hurry—post- 


card will do. SEND NO MONEY —just your name. 
KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2026. Akron 8, Ohie 
PRINCE OF PEACE 
The Divine Tragedy—in Rhythm and Rhyme 
HOME WORK-SHEET—Quiz—Contest 
for STUDENTS—TEACHERS—CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
MISSIONARIES and PARENTS 
Story in Prose—by Dr. Milton H. Steinhaver 
Music by 376 verses by 
Giuseppe Moschetti Laurence Townsley 
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Enclose your name and address 
and $1.00 for 6 PARTS 
Postpaid U.S.A. and Canada. 
Send to: 48 JEWELS AND GEMS 
128-130 N. Law St., Allentown, Pa. 














BINOCULARS | 


(Made mm Germany) 
Precision ground lenses 
center focusing gives exact e) 
adjustment, la =o e 42MM _ objec- 
tives. 18 mil range. 
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= FOLDING CHAIRS 


Vn - iN Steel or Wood 


Le FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Nr 
A y \ AND Low DIRECT PRICES 
—\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. S4 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Stained Glass « Lighting Fixtures 
Altars ¢ Pulpits * Tablets 


Genuine Bells * Vestments 


if GEORGE L. PAYNI 
PATERSON N. J 
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PRINCE S51 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
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CARROLL COLLEGE = Fegnded 2848: 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education 
Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wis. 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C.; TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schoul teaching. 4-year 
tor high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


Arts College. 
Director of 


Ww R I T E Admissions 


COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 

Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 





tion. Paul M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, Idaho. 





COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 

Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 





_President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
Presbyterian. 


HANOVER COLLEGE  ,.unie}‘?s37 


Accredited, Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Natjonal 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office. Hanover, tnd. 
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HAS PINGS ¢ -OLLEGE A coeducational 
college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S. A 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing, Pre-medical, 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Date D. __ Welch, Pres.. Nebraska. 














JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, feaching. | music, nursing. 
social sciences. Pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Beautiful 
campus, Lowest costs. Scholarships available. Pres- 
ident Samuel S. George, J n, North 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _ City of 50. 000. For 
catalog write: Director of Ad ta. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ,93"¢0" 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fullyaccredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering. 
pre- -ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 

‘The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL “2s 


Girls. MSA accredited. College preparatory, om _ 
sic, home ec., sec’l, Individual guidance. 300- — 
campus, stone bidgs., sub. Phila. Sports. riding. 

900!. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D.. Pres.. Newtown Square 39. Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Or. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Est. 1744. Oldest Presbyterian es for boys. Grades 
7-12. Post-grad. Intensive one subject plan. Reme- 
dial work. Music, drama, art, sports, hobbies. 80 
acre campus. Midway Phila.-Baltimore. Catalog: 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm.. Box 101, Colora. Md. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
omen. Sound academic training with a strong 

Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 

Scholarships available. For information write Dir. ef 

Admissions. Box P. Beaver Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Mission Family Spends 


Leave at “‘Home”’ Church 


As the members of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Tucson, Arizona, scan 
their programs on Sunday mornings, the 
names of the Reverend and Mrs. James 
W. McKaughan, printed at the bottom 
of the first page, mean much more than 
they used to. The McKaughan family— 
father, mother, and three children— 
serve in Mexico as missionaries, sup- 
ported in part by Trinity Church. They 
returned to the mission station in Villa- 
hermosa, in the province of Tabasco, 
after spending a year’s furlough at their 
“home” church. 

During that time the family became 
a familiar part of the community. For 
Mrs. McKaughan the furlough was also 
a homecoming, since she had been a 
soloist in the Trinity choir before attend- 
ing San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
where she met her husband. Mrs. Mc- 
Kaughan and her son, Larry, trans- 
ferred membership to Trinity Church 
during their stay; and Linda, the older 
daughter, was confirmed into member- 
ship in Lent. Mr. McKaughan assisted 
at worship services and called on pros- 
pective members with the laymen’s 
evangelistic committee. Both the youth- 
ful missionary and his wife spoke at 
numerous church and presbytery meet- 
ings. 

McKaughan Sunday, held recently, 
came as a climax to their year’s activi- 
ties. Mr. McKaughan preached at both 
the morning and evening services, and 
his wife sang an original composition. 
Moreover, the pastor, the Reverend 
Glenn C. McGee, announced three 
gifts: $1,000 from the church to assist 
the family upon their return to Mexico; 
a folding organ from one of the Sunday 
church school classes; and a trip to 
General Assembly in Minneapolis for 
Mr. McKaughan, who, somewhat over- 
whelmed, expressed his appreciation for 
all three gifts. 


Methodists Honor Wesley 
At Evangelism Rally 


The two hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, was celebrated last 
month in Philadelphia by a three-day 
World Methodist Convocation on Evan. 
gelism. Climax of the meetings was a 
stirring outdoor mass meeting at Frank. 
lin Field of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Thirty Methodist bishops, six 
thousand visiting delegates from the 
Americas and abroad, and _ thirty-four 
thousand Methodists from the area 
swarmed into the stadium for the meet- 
ing. Had it not been for a drenching 
thunderstorm an hour before the meet- 
ing began, the audience might well have 
hit a capacity crowd of 60,000, which 
had been expected. The meeting never- 
theless made history as one of the largest 
Protestant meetings in Philadelphia. 

One thousand new members were 
received at the outdoor service, which 
launched an evangelistic drive to win 
250,000 more members. The keynote 
report was presented by Bishop W. 
Angie Smith, who, as president of the 
Methodist Board of Evangelism, heads 
a committee of clergy and laymen who 
will direct the membership campaign. 
He said: 

“When education, social service, mis- 
sions, philanthropy, and all other agen- 
cies for good have consecrated their 
all to the task of winning the world for 
Christ, the ideal of John Wesley will 
become a reality.” 

Honor was also given at the service 
to John Wesley’s brother, Charles. Three 
of the great hymns he produced were 
sung in the stadium by a 3,000-voice 
choir. The Wesleyan hymns were: “A 
Charge to Keep I Have,” “Soldiers of 
Christ, Arise,” and “O for a Thousand 
Tongues to Sing.” 

On the two preceding days of the 
convocation, five services were held in 
Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. 





In dramatic presentation for church women’s organization, McKaughan family tell 
of missionary life. From left are Linda, Mrs. James W. McKaughan, Elena, and Larry. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Presbyterian C.B.S. speaker. Dr. 
Stuart M. Paterson, pastor of the West- 
port Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, will deliver the sermon for 
C.B.S. Radio’s Church of the Air on 
Sunday morning, July 26. The chancel 
choir of the Westport Church will pro- 
vide the music heard during the broad- 


cast. 
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and Presbyterian U.S.A. congregations, 
a pastor from each of these Churches 
recently exchanged pulpits for a week. 
The Reverend J. Clyde Plexico, Jr., pas- 
tor of the Seneca Presbyterian (U.S.) 
Church of Seneca, South Carolina, vis- 
ited the First Federated Church of Bay- 
onne, New Jersey, while the latter's 
pastor, the Reverend Robert Cleveland 
Holland, went to Seneca. 

Mr. Holland presented the idea of 


; 
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Park College students who entertained airmen overseas are (left to right): front 
row—Nadine Bynum, Joyce Wilson, Dorothy Adams, Nancy Jansson, Barbara Moser, 
Katherine Oltman; back row—Wallie Palmer, Lee Butler, John Miller, Kent Trindel. 


Not shown in photograph of the “P 
@ Park Singers entertain. Eleven stu- 
dents of Presbyterian-related Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Missouri, recently re- 
turned from an entertainment tour of 
North Atlantic Treaty air installations. 
The four men and seven co-eds who 
comprise the “Park Singers” entertained 
previously at the four Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals in the Kansas City 
area. Reports of their performances 
reached the special services branch of 
the Military Air Transport Service in 
Washington, D. C. Soon came an invi- 
tation to be the first. college group to 
tour air bases overseas. 

The group was flown by MATS to 
fields in Bermuda, the Azores, and Ice- 
land. Their hour-long repertoire includ- 
ed show tunes and popular music by 
the entire group in addition to solos, 
duets, and songs by “The Redheads,” 
a trio of co-eds from the group. 


® U.S.-U.S.A. Pulpit Exchange. To ob- 
tain a clearer understanding of mem- 
bers in representative Presbyterian U.S. 
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ark Singers’ 


> is accompanist Elizabeth Williams. 


the exchange to the session of his 
church, and the proposal was received 
enthusiastically. Subsequently, the in- 
vitation was extended to Mr. Plexico, 
and the session of the Seneca Church 
also approved the idea. 

During his stay, besides conducting 
worship services in the First Federated 
Church, Mr. Plexico addressed the 
United Protestant Youth Fellowship, 
the Bayonne Ministerial Association, the 
Rotary Club, and the Kiwanis Club. 
With his wife, Mr. Plexico visited the 
headquarters of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., in New York. Mr. Plex- 
ico spoke to the employees of the 
Boards and agencies at the twenty-min- 
ute devotional service held there daily 
at noon. 

While in Seneca, Mr. Holland con- 
ducted regular services in the church 
and addressed the Piedmont Presby- 
tery; a Farmers’ Association; and a well- 
attended meeting of a Men’s Club, 
whose membership is composed chiefly 
of small, independent businessmen. 


OUTSTANDING 
DIGNIFIED 
EYE APPEAL 


OUTDOOR 
BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Made to Withstand the Most Severe Weather 
Conditions. Built to Last. 

This excellent Outdoor Bulletin Board is constructed of 
the finest tongued and grooved solid ook stock. All 
brass hinges and locks. Tamper-proof lock, Reversible 
baked enamel! on steel copyboard designed for 2 and 3 
inch lithographed steel letters. (252—2” letters, 269— 
3” letters.) Rear of inner board is backed for poster 
announcements. Full electric wiring. Ready for use. 44” 
wide, 68” high, 7” deep. For further information 
write to 


SHEINBRO Sates co. 


264-6 47th Street, Bklyn., N. Y. GE 9-8402 




















Sunrise Mountain Bible 


Conference 


On Beautiful Lake George 


August 1-8; Aug. 8-15 especially for 
Presbyterians by Presbyterians— 
others are welcome. 

August 15-22—Interdenominational 
Spend an inspiring vacation where all 
the family is invited 
Bible study and fine Christian fellowship 
Outdoors sports—bathing, boating, fishing 
Assured cool nights for sleep. 
Splendid Golf Course nearby. 

Low rates, including delicious well bal- 
anced meals. Adults average $30-35 per 
week. Children under 12 years accom- 

panied by parents—special rates 
Sponsored by the following Pastors: 

John Hess McComb—Robert E. Harvey— 
L. F. Hutchins—Frank A. Hungér— 
Robert Lamont—Stewart J. Rankin. 

For information and reservations write: 
SUNRISE MOUNTAIN BIBLE CONFERENCE 
Mr, and Mrs. M. W. Bowen 
Silver Bay. New York Telephone: Hague 3121 














MAKE MONEY WITH 


£5 RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
... leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! 
Repect sales guaranteed with Rubber 


Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


WATETOWN saw voem 





Family Resort 


CAMP SKYLAND 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


A quiet vacation place for all the family. Cabins 
with central dining room. Rooms still available 
from August 15th through Labor Day. For 
illustrated folder write Wm, J. and Mabel K. 
Norton, Rt, 3,.South Hero, Vt. 


THIS ADVERTISER GOT RESULTS 


William J. Norton of Camp Skyland, South Hero, Ver- 
mont writes: ‘‘We have had so many replies from our 
Presbyterian Life ads we would like to advertise 
again in the July 25 issuve.'' The ads this year, the 
second of Camp Skyland advertising in Presbyterian 
Life, were published in five issues, May and June. 
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NEWS 
Retrospectively, of his visit in Sen- 
eca, Mr. Holland said, “Southerners are 
warm and hospitable. Our reception at 
the beautiful manse and church of the 
Seneca Presbyterians Was as sincere 
and generous as friendship could pos- 
sibly provide. If union occurs—and I 
believe it will—this glowing cordiality, 
which is also evident in the deep spiri- 
tual life of the South, will be a great, a 
needed, and an enviable asset to unified 
Presbyterianism in America.” 


@ Balloons inflate attendance. For the 
past three years, the Reverend C, D. 
Wright, pastor of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; the Reverend 
John F. Herion, pastor of the Methodist 
Church; and the Reverend Joseph 
Blackburn, pastor of the Presbyterian 


in the beginners department, ninety in 
the primary, and sixty in the junior de- 
partment; and the services of thirty 
teachers were required to care for the 
large number in attendance. 


@ Veteran worker honored. Miss Flora 
Day, a member of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Springfield, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Bruce Whitefield Evans, 
pastor), was honored last month for 
over fifty years’ service in the church 
school. During forty-seven years as sup- 
erintendent of the primary department 
of the school, Miss Day was absent only 
two days. 


@ Marriage vows repeated. Forty- 
seven couples who had been married 
in First Memorial Presbyterian Church 





Balloons, announcing Daily Vacation Schools, soar skyward over Willard, Ohio. 


Church U.S.A.—all of Willard, Ohio— 
have cooperated in promoting inter- 
church activities. 

Recently, in an endeavor to stimu- 
late interest in the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools of their churches, the 
three ministers obtained six hundred 
balloons on which “Willard Daily Va- 
cation Bible School, June 1-14, 1953,” 
was imprinted. A tag was attached, on 
which was a message telling the finder 
to write to the person's name appearing 
thereon. The balloons were inflated 
with helium and released, two hundred 
at a time, by six hundred children gath- 
ered in the city park. Soon afterwards, 
the first balloon was picked up in a 
town in Pennsylvania, more than two 
hundred miles distant. 

As a result of the idea, all the 
churches of Willard had to augment 
their supplies to provide for the in- 
creased enrollment in their schools. The 
Presbyterian Church enrolled over 100 
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of Dover, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Hugh McHenry Miller, pastor), at- 
tended a service last month at which 
they repeated their marriage vows. Let- 
ters of invitation were sent to couples 
in seven states, and many who could 
not appear at the service sent greetings. 
A reception was held after the service 
where a wedding cake was cut and 
served, Among the guests were three 
couples who have celebrated fifty or 
more years of married life. 


@ All-church wedding anniverary. 
The First Presbyterian Church of Phil- 
lips, Wisconsin (the Reverend Harold 
C. Stark, pastor), was the recent scene 
of a dinner party to which all married 
couples of the church were invited. 
Many couples brought wedding and 
honeymoon pictures. Some women 
wore their wedding gowns. At the end 
of the evening, the pastor gave a 
brief review of the marriage vows. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Tools and Guideposts to Mission- 
ary Education 1953-54. Lists 
graded materials on current study 
themes, outlines session plans, 
and defines the Church Family 
Night Plan. Takes the place of the 
former Tools for Missionary Edu- 
cation, Guideposts to Missionary 
Education, and the Church Fam- 
ily Nights leaflet. Free. 

World Friendship Reading List 
1953. A list of current books, 
graded for the various age-groups, 
designed as a guide for general 
reading in the field of the world 
outreach of the Christian Church, 
Free. 

The Zone Plan. How to organize a 
church in “sub-parishes” to give 
a more personal tie to each mem- 
ber and to increase their fellow- 
ship with each other. Shows the 
value of evangelism, spiritual life, 
and a church’s program. 4 pages. 
Free. 

Token of Gratitude, by Dr. Otto A. 
Piper. “We need the discipline 
of tithing as long as our giving 
lags behind the minimum that the 
Lord himself demands as a token 
of our gratitude.” 6 pages. Free. 

Christ Calls Us . . . to a United 
Witness. A program guide for 
women’s organizations for 1954. 
The need and opportunity to wit- 
ness in all areas of life are out- 
lined. 35c. 

Planning °54. A must for all offi- 
cers in women’s groups, this is a 
handy tool for pastors and church 
officers as well. 10c. 

The Acts: Characteristics of the 
Early Church. Ten studies based 
on The Acts for individuals or 
groups. Prepared by Dr. Patrick 
D. Miller of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., with questions for 
group study by Dr. George E. 
Sweazey of our Division of Evan- 
gelism. 15c. 

The Songs of Marcelino, by Edith 
Agnew. Poems by a former mis- 
sionary in northern New Mexico 
about the Spanish American peo- 
ple and the area, 25c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free catalog of Litera- 
ture and Audio-Visual materials. 


—— 
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BOOKS 


Christian 


Early Christian Fathers, edited by 
Cyril C. Richardson, (Westminster, Phila- 
delphia; 415 pages, $5.00.) 

Zwingli and Bullinger, edited by 
G. W. Bromiley. (Westminster, Phila- 
delphia; 364 pages, $5.00.) 

These two volumes form the first in- 
stallment of a novel and ambitious pub- 
lishing enterprise which has been under- 
taken by the Westminster Press in con- 


junction with the Student Christian 


Movement Press of London. Represent- 
ative selections from the works of Chris- 
tian writers from the beginning of 
the Christian era to the period of 





John T. McNeill 


the Reformation are to be made avail- 
able in English, along with such intro- 
ductory and explanatory matter as is 
necessary to make them intelligible to 
the general reader. The entire series will 
comprise twenty-six volumes, and if the 
price of the first two is standard, the 
total cost will be $130. This sounds like 
a lot of money, but it is less than most 
people are prepared to pay for a TV set 
~and it will be better spent. In a way, 
the Library of Christian Classics, as the 
series is called, will perform the func- 
tions of a TV set: It will enable us to see 
what is distant from us, the Christian 
heritage which has come down to us 
and on which we draw all the time, 
whether we are aware of it or not. We 
are the heirs of a great tradition, and 
itis important for us to take stock of it; 
for we cannot understand where we are, 
unless we know where we have come 
from. The past is an indispensable clue 
to the understanding of the present, both 
of the tasks which it presents to us and 
of the resources which are available to 
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Treasures . 


meet them. And this is true in a pre- 
eminent degree of our Christian faith; 
for our faith is anchored to a series of 
events which took place at a particular 
period in history and which have in a 
sense accompanied all subsequent his- 
tory. Some knowledge of how the Chris- 
tians of former ages understood the 
promise and challenge of the faith, in 
relation to their times, can help us in 
many ways to see its relevance to our 
own. 

The first of these two volumes contains 
a varied selection from the surviving 
writings of those who lived in the period 





Henry P. Van Dusen 


immediately following the New Testa- 
ment. It was the period when the infant 
Church was learning to take its first steps 
in an inhospitable, contemptuous, and 
sometimes hostile world. Various facets 
of the life of the Church in those early 
days are shown in this volume: the 
Didache and “Second Clement” give us 
brief glimpses of how Christians wor- 
shiped and what kind of sermons they 
listened to; the Apologies of Justin and 
Athenagoras show us how some of the 
abler minds in the Church undertook to 
defend the faith against heathen ignor- 
ance and calumnies; the Letters of 1gna- 
tius convey the dauntless spirit of the 
early martyrs; and the brief selections 
from Irenaeus illustrate the beginnings 
of the Church’s quest for a standard 
by which to discriminate between the 
authentic gospel and spurious imitations. 

A selection like this inevitably pro- 
vokes the question: Why was this piece 
included and the other left out? The 
editor of this volume has probably made 
as good a choice as was possible in the 


space at his disposal—though one could 
have wished for something more of 
Irenaeus. 

The other volume published at this 
time presents selections from the writ- 
ings of two of the great figures of the 
Reformation. The names of Zwingli and 
Bullinger have been somewhat over- 
shadowed by those of Luther and Cal- 
vin; yet they played decisive parts, if 
on a narrower stage, and it will be a good 
thing if these writings of theirs, which 
have long been inaccessible to English 
readers, lead to a better appreciation 
of their true significance. Thus if Zwin- 
gli is chiefly remembered today for a 
certain, not very satisfactory, view of 
the Lord’s Supper, this may well appear 
in a more sympathetic light when it is 





John Baillie 


seen in the context of his life and work 
as a whole. 

The translations in both volumes are 
done in smooth and readable English, 
and the introductory essays are admir- 
ably lucid and informative. They may 
be warmly commended to all who would 
like to acquaint themselves with the 
great books of the Christian world, 

The Library of Christian Classics, 
which is under the general editorship 
of John Baillie of New College, Edin- 
burgh, and Henry P. Van Dusen and 
John T. McNeill of Union Seminary, 
New York, is a work of ecumenical schol- 
arship. The editors of the several 
volumes have been drawn from all sec- 
tions of the Christian Church—as it hap- 
pens, those responsible for these two 
volumes are Episcopalians. It is thus to 
be hoped that the series will do some- 
thing to promote the spirit of unity, in 
which it has been conceived, by recali- 
ing the members of all the churches 
to the great heritage which they share 
in common. —GeorceE S. HENDRY 
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Each day millions of 
Christians throughout 
the world join in 
daily devotions 
through the Upper 
Room, sharing the 
same Bible readings, 
the same meditations, 
the same prayers. 
The September-Octo- 
ber issue is the an- 
nual World Christian 
Fellowship number 
which gives special 
emphasis to the unity 
of the Christian faith, 
through the medita- 
tions and prayers of 
thoughtful Christians 
of 51 different coun- 
tries. 


Place your order to- 
day for the Septem- 
ber-October issue so 
that you and your 
church, and your 
friends, may join this 
host of Christians in 
World Christian 
Fellowship. 


Single copy 10c. Ten 
or more copies to one 
address, 5c per copy. 
Individual subscrip- 
tion, 2 years $1.00. 
Special pocket edi- 
tion for youth and 
men and women in 
service, same prices. 


Order from 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1808s GRAND AVENUE _ 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Churches, 
Schools, Societies 
Clubs and all 
ST @ugeateutions 
WRITE FOR 
Manufactured By CATALOG 


THE “tHonmroce COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 








MOST-COPIED BUT NEVER DUPLICATED! 


Extra wide and deep seats 
and backs;reinforcedsteel 
frame. Metal parts cor- 
rosion-resistant Bonder- 
ized, then 2 coats outdoor 
enamel. Seat styles: 
Formed plywood or 
shaped ae OR imitation- 
leather upholstered. 


Write Dept. 156 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE... 


which people should be interested in, why not tell them about it here. 


from Presbyterian Life advertising department 
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Ask for information. 





CHRISTIANS AND 
THE CAUSE OF LIBERTY 


(Continued from page 10) 


tion we can quickly or easily put into 
effect every Christian principle of broth. 
erhood and love. I say only in the im. 
mortal words of Washington, that we 
must set up a banner to which the wise 
and the good may repair. Christ’s ban. 
ner over us is love, and, in this free land 
of ours, the forces of hate and divisive. 
ness must never be allowed to mutilate 
that banner or to molest its upholders. 
Within the circle of the Presbyterian 
Church, as within most of the Protestant 
churches that I know, there is room for 
men of the most conservative economic 
views and for men of the most radical 
economic views; there is room for Re- 
publicans of all kinds, and there is room 
for all kinds of Democrats, Farmer-La- 
borites, and Socialists. But there is no 
room for men and women who deny the 
brotherhood of mankind and by impli- 
cation, therefore, reject the Fatherhood 
of God; no room for those who reject 
freedom and justice for all as a worthy 
goal in individual and community striv- 
ing; no room for those who claim a su- 
periority over other men and women 
and _ thereby reject the very word of 
Christ himself. “All ye are brethren.” 


There are groups before whom I could 
not speak for the unfettered mind in re- 
ligion that Calvin represented, for the 
defense of political freedom as Wither- 
spoon declared it, or for that sublime 
principle of equality for all men, without 
any discrimination, for which Lincoln 
lived and died. But before this company, 
Christian men of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion, men who know their faith, who 
know the truth and the freedom that 
truth insures to them, I have spoken 
without hesitancy and with the utmost 
confidence in you. For we are all fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
and the elder Brother to mankind. We 
cannot destroy his gospel or distort it. 
We cannot any longer compromise with 
the world. We must give up our efforts 
to serve God and mammon. Let us think 
our way back through the unfree cen- 
turies to Calvary; let us recognize the 
shadows of the ancient forms of intel- 
lectual and spiritual slavery that now 
darken our own path; let us take a sol- 
emn covenant that we will resist these 
dangers, that we will not let Christ's 
death be in vain. 


In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea, 
There is a beauty in His presence 
that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, 
let us die to make men free; 
While God is marching on. 
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~ Bob, Mdo, and the Witch Doctor 


By Carolyn W. Hanselman 


Bob Scranton, who had lived in Ari- 
zona until recently, found it strange to 
be the only white boy in an African vil- 
lage. Bob’s father was a missionary doc- 
tor who was having trouble with the 
witch doctor about taking away his pa- 
tients. 

Bob liked the village chieftain’s son, 
Mdo, and his little brother, Uvo. They 
often played together in the forest near 
a large pool which was formed by a 
spring. 

Each morning when the sun rose high 
over the forest, the village boys ran by 
a roundabout path to the pool and dived 
in for a swim. Of course, they ran bare- 
footed. So Bob did likewise. But his 
tender soles could feel every pebble 
underfoot, and every cutting stone. 
Therefore, hopping slowly and gingerly 
along behind the others, he saw that 
the path circled a tiny, grass-roofed hut 
on stilts. 

The boys told Bob that the witch doc- 
tor said an evil spirit lived in the little 
house, and if they went near it, it would 
come out and do them harm. People 
often laid food before the house so the 
spirit would not harm them. 

Bob looked at the little house on stilts 
curiously. He had never heard of evil 
spirits. 

But when his scratched feet touched 
the cool, soft mud around the pool, he 
thought no more of the little house. He 
climbed upon a jutting rock and grate- 
fully eased his stinging feet into the 
fresh water. 

The other boys were diving, swim- 
ming, and splashing about. They called 
to him to join them. But Bob shook his 
head. The pool was so deep he couldn't 
see bottom. And Bob could not swim. 

Mdo swam to the rock and climbed 
up beside him. “You are afraid,” he said. 

There was no use pretending. “You 
would be, too, if you couldn’t swim.” 

“Then I will teach you,” said Mdo. 
“Over there you can touch bottom.” 

Bob tried bravely. But when his arms 
moved the right wav, he forgot about 
his feet. When he thrashed his feet as 
he should, his head went down, and 
water rushed in his nose and mouth, 
choking him. At last, both arms and one 
leg splashed about in the water, but the 
other foot kept touching bottom. 

Bob didn’t fool Mdo, “You are not 
swimming. You are hopping in the wa- 
ter,” Mdo laughed, “Try turning over 
0 that you are lying with your back 
on the water, and take deep breaths. See! 
You are floating! Now push the water 
with your arms and legs and you will 
swim.” Mdo showed Bob how. 
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Sure enough, in time, Bob swam clear 
across the pool and back, while the other 
boys cheered. 

He was so pleased with himself, that 
he swam quite a while before he noticed 
that the other boys had started home. 

Reaching the shallow part, he stepped 
out of the pool and walked slowly and 
carefully after the others. When he 
reached the little house on stilts, Bob 
stopped and walked cautiously around 
it. He could see nothing. Then he heard 
an odd rattling sound issuing from it. 
His heart skipped a beat, then started 
to pound. Bob stood stock still. But it 
was just a breeze rattling the dry thatch 
of the roof, All he could see was a beetle 
scuttling into a corner of the thatch. 

Not believing that any spirit could 
hurt him, and knowing God wouldn't, 
Bob looked curiously inside the open- 
ing. He saw nothing but a few small 
sticks and stones and bits of hair. 

Bob called to Mdo and the others. 
They stopped short at a distance from 
him, when they saw him so close to 
the house. Bob could hear them draw 
in their breaths. 

“It won't hurt you,” said Bob. “See, 
I can stick my head in the little house, 
and nothing happens.” He put his head 
in under the thatch to prove it. “Nothing 
in there but a lot of sticks and stones and 
a beetle.” Little Uvo stepped forward to 
look, too, but Mdo pulled him back. 

“Creepers, are you afraid of that little 
house, Mdo?” asked Bob in surprise. 
“You can dive in the deepest part of the 
pool, but you are scared of these sticks 
and stones that can't hurt you unless I 
throw them at you.” 

“You are white. You have a different 
God. This is our god, and he will punish 
us,” said Mdo, pointing toward the little 
house on stilts. 

“No, Mdo, there is just one God. He 
made the whole world and everybody. 
He loves us all, you and me both, Come 
here, Uvo, have a look.” 

But Mdo held Uvo back. “I am my 
father’s eldest son. I will look first. If I 
am not hurt, then Uvo can look, too.” 

While the other boys watched wide- 
eyed, Mdo looked into the little house 
on stilts, and saw the stones and the 
beetle. Then Uvo and the other boys saw 
these harmless things and lost their fear 
of the house on stilts. 

They soon spread the news through 
the village. Bob’s father had no more 
trouble with the witch doctor. But the 
chief, Mdo’s father, and the villagers 
came to Dr. Scranton to learn about the 
loving God who took away fear, and 
gave little boys and big men courage. 
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